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PREPARATIONS FOR THE VOYAGE 
OF THE PELICAN TO LOUISIANA, 1703-1704 

by 

Jay Higginbotham 

For nearly two years, Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne de Bien¬ 
ville, king’s lieutenant exercising the functions of commandant 
of Fort Louis at Mobile, had been anticipating a certain supply 
ship from France. The promised vessel, which Bienville’s 
brother, Pierre Le Moyne d’Iberville, commander-general of 
Louisiana, had informed him would eventually arrive, was to 
be no ordinary supply ship. It would contain what officials in 
Versailles and Rochefort hoped would be the female progenitors 
of an eventually populous colony. 1 

As early as 1702, Iberville had recommended to Minister 
of Marine Pontchartrain that the sending of “a hundred girls” 
to Mobile would accomplish two vital objectives: it would, first 
of all, increase the birth rate (until 1704 there had been only 
two or three Caucasian births in Mobile), thus providing a 
basis for population growth other than by emigration. Secondly, 
it would furnish incentive for the restless Canadians to settle 
down and become permanent residents. 2 

Iberville had arrived at the ambitious figure of “one hun¬ 
dred” because he hoped by the time the girls arrived that the 
number of Canadians and officers on the colony’s rolls would 
approximate that total. Although Pontchartrain had originally 
shown some sympathy with this figure, the recent outbreak of 
war in Europe and the difficulty of convincing “young and 

’Bergier [to Brisacier], March 30, 1704. ASQ, Lettres, R 64. In citing sources, 
the following abbreviations are used: AAQ: Archives de Parcheveche de Quebec; 
AC: Archives des Colonies (Paris); ADM: Archives of the Diocese of Mobile; 
AM: Archives de la Marine (Paris); ASME: Archives du Seminaire des Missions 
Etrangeres (Paris); ASQ: Archives du Seminaire de Quebec: A VP: Archives de 
la Ville de Paris; BN: Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris); DGFC: Tanguay, Cyprien, 
Dictionnaire genealogique des families canadiennes, Vol. I (Montreal, 1871); 
LSMA: Louisiana State Museum Archives (New Orleans); Min.: Minister of 
Marine. 

’Min to Begon, Feb. 13, 1704. AC,B 25, f. 22v. Min. to LaSalle, Jan. 30, 1704. 
AC,B 25, f. 14-15v. ADM,A, Sept. 18; Oct. 4, 22, 1704. AC,flA,ll,f. 217-19. 
Denombrement. Fort Louis, Aug. 31, 1704. AC,C13A,1, f. 468-69v. 
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well-bred” girls of the advantages of life in Louisiana made a 
less ambitious number more feasible. A hundred girls could, 
of course, have been procured (provided funds were approved); 
but the Ministry was interested only in girls of high moral 
fiber, as the lack of which quality in new arrivals had recently 
created substantial unrest in such French colonies as Marti¬ 
nique and Saint-Domingue. 3 

But where would the future mothers of Louisiana be 
found in 1703 France? In the hospitals of Paris, Rochefort, or 
La Rochelle? Pontchartrain rejected these possibilities, for 
the most part, believing that more favorable sources could be 
found, though his own office lacked the time and personnel to 
launch more than a cursory search. Instead he responded to a 
suggestion by Iberville that Monseigneur Saint-Vallier, Bishop 
of Quebec, be entrusted with the responsibility of selecting the 
prospects. After all, had not the bishop only recently erected 
the new church of Mobile as part of the diocese of Quebec? 
Did not the bishop himself have a vested interest in who popu¬ 
lated his parish? 4 

The bishop could certainly be trusted to act with discre¬ 
tion in the judgment of moral character. Too, his prestige might 
be instrumental in convincing favored individuals to cooperate 
in such a venture. If the bishop described life in Louisiana as a 
wholesome opportunity, would it not carry greater force than 
an officer’s or a bureaucrat’s promises? 5 

Saint-Vallier accepted the responsibility with some mis¬ 
givings, but with the realization that no one in Paris was more 
ideally suited for the task. Screening the applicants in the 
summer of 1703, the bishop approved twenty-three girls “reared 
in virtue and piety . . . who were accustomed [also] to labor 
and dilligence . . . .” Some of the girls had been locally connected 
with Parisian religious affiliations, such as the “filles du Rev- 

3 Min. to Desclouzeaux, June 2, 1700. AM,B2,147, f. 255-56. Min. to Puis-Martin, 
Oct. 27, 1706. AC,B 28, f. 301-02. Min. to Le Page, April 5, 1702. AC,B 24, 
f. 71. Min. to Begon, Oct. 3, 1703, AM, Rochefort, IE 50, 41. 

*Min. to Begon, Feb. 27, 1703. AC, B 23, f. 188-89v. Erection et nomination, 
July 20, 1703. ASQ, Missions, 65. Min. to Bishop of Quebec, Aug. 15, 1703. 
AM, B2, 169, f. 433-33v. Min to Desclouzeaux, op. cit., f. 255. 

°Min. to Bishop of Quebec, op. cit., f. 433v; April 16, 1704. AM, B2, 175, f. 
192-92v. 
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erend Pere Barre,” a charitable and educational order closely 
associated with the Seminaire des Missions Etrangeres. 0 Others 
such as Louise-Marguerite Housseau and Renee Gilbert had 
come from towns outside of Paris—Tour and Chantilly respec¬ 
tively. The girls were indeed young and respectable, most of 
them between the ages of fourteen and twenty. At the time 
of her selection by Saint-Vallier, for example, Marie-Catherine 
Philippe was sixteen years of age, daughter of Charles Philippe, 
a respected resident of Meaux-en-Brie whose close friend, 
Charles Huguier, and advocat-en-parlement, had been a witness 
to the baptism of Marie-Catherine at Notre-Dame de Chaage a 
Meaux. Gabrielle Savary, daughter of Pierre Savary and Jeanne 
Fautisse, had been born the 28th of January, 1684 in the parish 
of Saint-Denis where her god-father Plomier Deseluse, had 
been an important merchant. Marie-Marguerite Dufresne, age 
fourteen, was a daughter of Charles Dufresne, Sieur Dumotel, 
a squire of the parish of St.-Germain. Others of the group, 
such as Marie-Therese Brochon and Angelique Drouin, were 
not as well-born perhaps, but of no less piety. 7 

Three of the girls, sisters Jeanne-Louise, Genevieve and 
Marguerite Burelle, aged twenty, seventeen and fifteen respec¬ 
tively, needed little endorsement by Saint-Vallier, for they were 
to be accompanied by their parents, Etienne Burelle and Mar¬ 
guerite Roussel, as well as by their younger brother Louis. 
Burelle, by profession a pastry-cook, was no stranger to the 
New World. Born in Paris (St.-Severin, L’lle-de-France) in 
1656, he had emigrated to Cap St.-Ignace in Canada at an early 
age where he married Marguerite, widow of Mathurin Duche- 
ron, dit Deslauriers, on Nov. 10, 1682. Siring four children, 
Burelle migrated to Quebec from Cap St.-Ignace, where a son 
Vital, was born after which he returned to Paris with his 

6 Ibid., f. 433-33v; f. 192. Collinet a Villermont, May 22, 1703. BN, FF, 22812, f. 
125-27. Ibid., July 10, 1703, f. 236. Ibid., Sept. 27, 1703, BN, FF, 22813, f. 
85-86v. Ibid., Sept. 29, 1703. f. 88-9. Min. to Bienville, Jan. 30, 1704. AC,B25, f. 
15v. 

t ADM,A, Aug. 16, 1705; Feb. 23, July 28, 1707. AVP, Extrait du registre des 
actes de naissance de la paroisse St.-Sulpicc, April 25, 1702. ADMV,B, 1732. Marie- 
Marguerite, however, had been born out of wedlock on July 28, 1689. Fder parents 
had been married in 1690 and she was legitimated in 1702 in the parish of St.- 
Sulpice. Archives de Seinc-et-Marnc, N.-D. de Chaage to Meaux, July 1 1, 1687. 
ADM,C, March 14, 1726. Archives de la Ville de St.-Denis, RB, Jan. 30, 1684, 
no. 8896. ADM,A, Aug. 16, 1705; June 11, 1707. DGFC, I, p. 96'. AC,FI A, 11, f. 
223-23v. 
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family about the turn of the century. Eager to return to the 
New World, Burelle seized the opportunity for free passage 
after learning of Saint-Vallier’s search for colonists. 8 

Three of the girls, Jeanne-Elisabeth Le Pinteaux, Jeanne- 
Catherine de Berenhardt and Marie-Francoise Merienne de 
Boisrenaud, “les superieurs filles,” acted with some authority 
over the slightly younger girls, in concert with Sister Marie 
Malbecq (chosen by Saint-Vallier himself) and “Monsieur Le 
Roux” a staff assistant of the “Compagnie du Guet.” Saint- 
Vallier had relayed PontchartraiiTs promise that the ministry 
would provide certain goods and wages for the girls for a 
period not to exceed one year. The total subsidies, in fact, came 
to some 7,000 livres, a substantial portion of the colony’s budget 
for that year. To be included in the appropriations was a sum 
for certain supplies and “niceties” for the girls, of which the 
responsibility for purchase fell to the wife of the man who was 
to captain the ship carrying them to Louisiana, Madam Du- 
coudre. 9 

By the first week in October, arrangements for the voyage 
were apparently nearing completion, the group’s supplies hav¬ 
ing been purchased by Madame Ducoudre and by a certain 
Mademoiselle Seguier. The girls no doubt expected to make a 
quick trip to Rochefort, where a ship would be waiting, freshen 
up for a few days, and be on their way to Louisiana by the 
last week in October. Perhaps they w r ould be married and living 
in some condition of luxury by New Year’s Eve. 10 

*DGFC, I, p. 96. AC,FlA,l 1,222,23v. Etienne was the son of Pierre Burelle and 
Jeanne Vanier of St.-Severin. The majority of family signatures show "Burelle,” 
rather than "Burel”. ADM,A, June 11, Nov. 27, 1707; March 17, April 7, 1708. 
Apparently Marguerite Roussel, native of Rouen, was born in 1656. After emigrat¬ 
ing to Cap St.-Ignace in 1670 with her parents, Jean-Baptiste Roussel and Louise 
Meni, she married Deslauriers on Sept. 28, 1673. DGFC,I,pp. 96, 207. LSMA, 
DCS, May 14, 1737. 

'In 1703, the allotment for the "filles” totaled 24,950 livres but this was anti¬ 
cipatory to sending 100 girls. AC, FlA,ll,f. 66v. 223. Min. to Bishop of Quebec, 
Aug. 15, 1703. AM,B2,169,f. 433v. Min. to B.egon, Oct. 1, 1703. AM,B2,170,f.2. 
BN, FF. 22813, f. 133-34, 141. La Vente [to Tremblay], Sept. 10, 1704. ASQ, 
Lettres, R 75. Le Vente [to Tremblay], Sept. 25, 1704. ASQ, Lettres, R 76. 
Conseil de Marine, Dec. 10, 1718, AM,Bl,30, f. 429-29v. Min. to Madame La 
Coudray, Sept. 12, 1703. AM,B3,I69,f.710. 

l0 lbid., f. 710. Min. to Bishop of Quebec. Versailles, Sept. 12, 1703. AM,B2,169, 
f. 703-04. 
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The convoy did not leave Paris, however, until October 16. 
After an arduous journey of nearly three hundred miles, its 
horse-drawn carts having wobbled over the dusty highways that 
led through the towns of Tour, Niort and Surgeres, the party 
arrived (during the last days of the month) at Rochefort, a small 
port ten miles from the mouth of the Charente River. At 
Rochefort they found that the ship that was to transport them 
was not yet readied, had not, in fact, even been selected. The 
Court's September plans had called for Iberville to head a 
squadron of vessels, including the Renommee, the Charente, 
and the Pelican, one of which was to transport the girls, but 
the vagaries of war were causing an almost daily shift in 
schedules. 11 

The girls, with their leaders, were temporarily lodged in 
the orphan’s hospital while preparations for the embarkation 
were completed. During the month of November they were 
allowed to come and go from the orphanage within rather 
stringent limits. They began then to hear strange conversation 
in the town, lurid descriptions which began to stir their native 
fears: Mobile was a desert in the wilderness, a wasteland in¬ 
habited only by boy soldiers and Canadian barbarians. There 
was little in that barren swamp but poverty and disease and 
one had constantly to fear the inclemencies of weather as well 
as attacks by savages and wild animals. Reports of the murder 
of at least four of their prospective husbands had recently 
reached Rochefort. 12 

In truth the inhabitants of Rochefort were much more 
familiar with the seamier side of Louisiana than either Pont- 
chartrain or Saint-Vallier. The local taverns and cafes were 
filled enough with truths and half-truths alike brought back 
by Canadians and French sailors who had experienced Louisi¬ 
ana’s woes first-hand and who delighted in exaggerating its 


n Ibid., f. 703v. AC,F1A, 12, f. 109v. Collinet to Villermont. Rochefort, Sept. 
1, 1703. BN,FF, 22813, f. 53-54v. Min. to Villette. Versailles, Sept. 12, 1703. 
AM,B2,169, f. 662. Min. to Duval, Sept. 12, 1703. AM,B2,169,f.710. Min. to 
Duguay, Sept. 12, 1703. AM,B2,169,f.657-59v. Le Roi to La Roux, Oct. 3, 
1703, AM,B2,166, f.110. Min. to Bishop of Quebec, Oct. 17, 1703. AM,B2,170,f. 
142. Min. to La Peigne, Oct. 17, 1703. AM,B2,170,342-343v. 

’’Begon to Villermont, Feb. 14, 1704. BN,FF,22814, f. 44. Collinet to Id., Ibid., 
f. 130. Extrait de 3 jan., Jan. 10, 1704, BN, FF, NA, 21399', f. 32. Min to 
Begon, Nov. 7, 1703. AM,B2,170,342-343v. 
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dangers. When such talk began to reach the ears of the young 
Parisians they were understandably alarmed. Had they been 
duped by the Ministry of the Marine? Had Bishop Saint- 
Vallier not told them the full truth about prospects for a more 
affluent life? Even the more optimistic of the girls began to 
doubt the wisdom of continuing, the least confident requesting 
permission to return to Paris. All of them were, quite con¬ 
ceivably, apprehensive. 13 

To counteract this development, Intendant Begon, in charge 
of the operation since it reached Rochefort, instituted several 
emergency measures. First of all, he confined the girls more 
strictly to the orphanage, discontinuing past privileges to 
come and go even within narrow limits, so that their heads 
would not be further filled with “irresponsible gossip.” What 
is not repeated soon loses its force Begon reasoned. Secondly, 
the girls were soothed with occasional gifts and social get- 
togethers, were given an allowance of 15 sous per day an 
extravagance severely critized by Pontchartrain when news 
of it reached him. Furthermore, they were promised private 
quarters apart from the rest of the crew and ship personnel 
once they arrived on board, a policy, however, that Begon by 
Pontchartrain’s directive had intended anyway. 14 

In this manner the girls were somewhat quieted, at least 
enough to dissuade them from openly disavowing their engage¬ 
ments. Yet as the weeks wore on, then the months, their ship 
was still not ready to sail. Though it was now certain that the 
convoy itself would be traveling on a recently captured Dutch 
vessel called the Pelican, commanded by Rene Herve Ducoudre- 
Guimont, the ships that would escort the Pelican to the open 
seas, a precaution necessary because of the threat of English 
agression on the western coast of France, were not yet pre¬ 
pared to embark. Iberville, fallen ill in the autumn, was still 
not recovered; there was grave suspicion as to whether or not 
he would be able to accompany the Pelican in the Renommce, 
or any other ship, for that matter. Pontchartrain, anxious 
about the continued delays, was by the month of January order¬ 
ing Iberville to leave as soon as possible, the latest plans calling 

ia Begon to Villermont, op. cit., f. 44. Collinet to Villermont, op. cit., f. 130. 
“Collinet to Villermont, Rochefort, May 22, 1703. BN,FF,22812,f.126-27. Min 
to Iberville, Feb. 13, 1704. AM,B2,174, f. 374-74v. Min. to Begon, Mar. 19, 
1704. AM,B2,174,f. 709-12v. 
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for three vesseles under the Canadian commander to leave for 
Louisiana by February 1, 1704. 1:5 

\ 

The first of February, however, came and went; still the 
vessels remained, the anxiety of the girls as well as of the 
officials daily increasing. Meanwhile additional changes were 
taking place in the personnel that was to depart on the Pelican . 
The twenty girls that had left Paris in October (excluding the 
Burelle sisters), were supplemented by additional recruits, 
some of whom were from Rochefort and nearbv La Rochelle: 16 
Marie Linant and Marie Grissot, nursing sisters from a local 
institution hired by Saint-Vallier to help compensate for the 
loss of Le Roux and Marie-Jeanne Malbecq, who had returned 
to Paris; a midwife, Catharine Moulois, hired at the substantial 
salary of 400 livres per year, and her husband Laurent Clo- 
quinet; an edge-tool maker and a carpenter; two companies of 
soldiers recruited by Le Moyne de Chateaugue and his in-law, 
Francois Juchereau de Vaulezard, and a frail, lisping seminary 
priest named Alexandre Iluve, who at forty-seven years of age 
and suffering from the infirmities of myopia and a weak 
constitution, was an unlikely choice to serve as chaplain in so 
indelicate a parish as Louisiana. 17 

15 Min. to Begon, Oct. 17, 1703. AM, Rochefort, IE 50, 77, 85. Begon a Villermont. 
Rochefort, Oct. 30, 1703. BN,FF,22813, f. 140-40v. Iberville fell seriously ill 
in late October. By Nov. 13 he was off the critical list but the effects of his 
illness lingered until mid-winter. Begon to Villermont, Nv. 7, 1703. BN,FF,22813, 
158v. Ibid., Nov. 18, f. 184-84v, Extrait de 3 jan., op. cit., f. 32. Min. to 
Iberville, Dec. 26, 1703. AM,B2,170,f.705. Min. to Begon, Jan. 2, 1704. 

AM,B2,174,f.2. Min. to Begon, Oct. 3, 1703. AM, Rochefort, IE 50, 41, 48-49. 

1G Liste des filles et des deux families qui seront envoyecs de Paris to Rochefort. 
Fountainebleau, Oct. 3, 1704. AC,B25,f.9-10. AC,FlA,1 l,223-23v. Iberville had 
been given permission to secure ten recruits from the Rochefort-La Rochelle 
vicinity but none was taken aboard. Min to Begon, Oct. 1, 1703. AM,B2,170,f. 
1-3v. The number of women aboard the Pelican totaled twenty-seven (2 3 mar¬ 
riageable girls, 2 wives and 2 nursing sisters), a sum conforming exactly to the 
count mentioned in Bienville’s September report. Bienville au min., Sept. 6, 1704. 
AC,Cl3A,1, f.458. 

’Liste des filles et des deux families . . . op. cit f. lOv. AC,FIA,1 l,f.223-23v. 

DGFC,I,pp.328, 379, 494. BN,FF,22813,f.133-34,141. Bienville au min., Oct. 
10, 1706, AC,C13B,6,f.5-6v. Ibid., AC,Cl3A,l,f.542; 2,f.l6. La Vente [to SME 
Directors], June 27, 1708. ASQ, Lettres, R 82. In requesting a pair of eye¬ 
glasses for "un homme de 52 ans ou environ” in 1708, La Vente is possibly re¬ 
ferring to Fiuve rather than to himself. Tremblay [to Ango* Des Maizerets], 
June 13, 1712. ASQ, Lettres, 0 54. 
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Huve’s immediate superior, approved by Bishop Saint- 
Vallier to serve as cure of the new church at Mobile, was also 
awaiting passage, having helped escort the convoy from Paris 
to Rochefort. Henri Roulleaux de La Vente, former priest 
of the diocese of Bayeaux in Calvados, was already (in 1704) 
past fifty years of age. Ordained as a priest towards the 
year 1688, he had only six years previously been leaving for 
another mission, for the lie de Bourbon (now Reunion) just 
east of Madagascar, with another seminary priest, Goulven 
Calvarin of the diocese of Leon. Calvarin, who was later to 
serve and perish in upper Louisiana, and La Vente had served 
well together; they ministered at the mission of St.-Paul near 
present St.-Denis for over three years, La Vente performing 
his last act of baptism on July 24, 1701. La Vente, in fact, 
had served his parishioners beyond duty’s call, manifesting 
unusual interest in their public as well as private affairs. He 
was remembered long after he departed as “a good man and 
a noble priest.” 18 

La Vente, in truth, cut a grand figure among the other¬ 
wise blase personnel. Dynamic, forthright, he came highly 
recommended by the archbishop of Paris, Louis-Antoine de 
Noailles, as well as by Abbe Henri-Jean Tremblay, agent in 
Paris of the Seminaire de Quebec. Tremblay, who had known 
La Vente for nearly fifteen years, had some reservations about 
his age, his health (even now La Vente was beginning to walk 
with a limp, early manifestations of paralysis that would totally 
disabled him by the year 1716), his unlikelihood of mastering the 
native languages. Yet the abbe considered him “wise, a hard- 
worker, perfectly capable of ministering to the needs of the 
people . . . who, however is quite independent.” By his latter 
reference Tremblay was no doubt remembering La Vente’s 
report of August, 1700 when he not only lodged protests against 
a civil official at Bourbon but presented a written complaint 
to the colony’s governor, Lacour de La Soulaye, signed by 28 
witnesses, the signatures of which La Vente had solicited him- 


,8 Min. to Brisacier, Jan. 9, 1704. AC,B25,F.lv. La Vente [to SME Directors], 
April 6, 1700. ASME, 958, f. 51-61. Ibid., Aug. 13, 1700, 966, f. 187-89. AAQ, 
Registres d’insinuation B, 189, 244. Tremblay to bishop of Quebec [and Mssrs.?], 
March 12, 1704. ASQ. Lettres, M 30,f.7-8. Calvarin, a native of Brittany 
(Vannes), died in 1719, shortly after his arrival at the Tamarois. ASQ, chapitre, 
40; Missions, 43,73c. 
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self. Such activism led later to a complete break with the 
governor, resulting in La Vente’s leaving Bourbon. 19 

Yet La Vente was not in this instance recalled or removed. 
He had requested, along with his colleague Galvarin, to be re¬ 
placed. He furthermore had offered to donate monies earned 
by salary at Bourbon toward the new mission in Louisiana 
I (funds, however, that neither La Vente nor the Louisiana mis¬ 
sion ever received). Despite any shortcomings of personality, 
then, this zealous servant had the blessings of the authorities 
in Paris. He was capable, he was willing, and, more decisive 
in his being selected, there was no flock of God’s sheep butting 
the seminary door for a chance to serve in Louisiana. 20 

By the end of January it was apparent that Iberville would 
not be able to meet his embarkation deadline. The minister 
therefore ordered the Pelican, under Ducoudre, to depart as 
soon as possible. “The King,” Pontchartrain wrote Bienville 
on January BO, “is sending to Louisiana the vessel Pelican . . . 
[which] is bringing you the scheduled supplies for the col¬ 
ony. . . . He [the King] had [previously] decided to send M. 
d’Iberville . . . with two frigates to accompany the said Pelican, 
but the poor condition of his health and other matters that 
have arisen have prevented the carrying out of this plan.” 21 

Despite the note of immediacy in Pontchartrain’s missive 
to Bienville, delays continued to impede the Pelican’s embarka¬ 
tion. Soldiers were constantly deserting from Chateaugue’s 
and Vaulezard’s companies; a concerted attempt to replace them, 
requiring time and effort, was not fully successful. The spoil¬ 
age of wine and food supplies, the vicissitudes of weather — 
all acted further to delay the operation. Moreover, reports of 
English warships on the horizon were constantly recurring. 22 

1( Tremblay [to Laval], June 15, 1703. ASQ, Lettres, N 121, f .6. Penigault, Re¬ 
lation . . . BN,FF, 14613, f. 165. Bienville au min. Fort Louis, Oct. 10, 1706. 
AC,C13B,6, f. 4-9. Tremblay [to?], March 12-15, 1704. ASQ, Lettres, M 30. 
La Vente [to SME Directors], Aug. 13, 1700. ASME, 966, f. 187-89. Ibid., 
Sept. 5, 1700. ASME, 865, f. 121-33. Brisacier [to a missionary of the Missis¬ 
sippi], Oct. 31, 1716. ASQ, Missions, 45. 

“La Vente [to SME Directors], Aug. 13, 1700, op. cit., f. 188-90. Tremblay [to 
Laval], June 15, 1703, op. cit., f.6. Tremblay to bishop of Quebec, March 12, 
1704, op. cit., f. 7-9. 

‘Min. to Bienville. Versailles, Jan. 30, 1704. AC,B25, f.4-5. 

“Min to Begon, Dec. 12, 1703. AM,B2,170,f.578-79. Min. to Iberville, March 5, 
1704. AM,B2,174, f.572-73. 
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In the meantime the girls were moved from Rochefort to 
La Rochelle where after a few weeks stay, a launch left the 
port, making its way across the large harbor where the Pelican 
lay anchored in deep water. The unusually rough seas made 
it impossible for the small vessel to reach its destination. After 
three or four days the launch was forced to return to La 
Rochelle. A few days later, it made another attempt. This 
time it was successful in reaching the Pelican, followed by a 
trail of other launches. 23 Once the emigrants were on board, 
however, the convoy suffered additional delays. Since the 
Pelican was now to be the only ship to sail to Louisiana, all 
possible supplies were placed on board, almost to the sinking 
point. Furthermore, new reports of English warships in the 
area (a clear and present danger made more manifest a few' 
months later when Bishop Saint-Vallier’s ship was captured 
between La Rochelle and the Azores) made it mandatory for 
more armed escorts to be readied. 24 

Finally, after the convoy had endured several weeks of 
severe discomfort, of rolling and tossing in the outer harbor 
of La Rochelle, Commander Ducoudre weighed anchor and 
headed for the open seas escorted by a squadron of twelve 
protecting gunboats. Unknown to Ducoudre a fleet of “twenty- 
two large English vessels were on their way from Lisbon,” to 
seek them out. The English ships were two or three days too 
late, however, and Ducoudre was able to avoid them. They 
did, nonetheless, futilely pursue one of the Pelican’s rear guard 
vessels and several days later Ducoudre caught sight of one 
of them in the distance. Some time later, a few smaller English 
ships were sighted and the Pelican gave chase to one of them, 
only to be outrun. 25 

After their tenuous April departure, the Pelican’s pas¬ 
sengers settled back, able now, even in their crowded conditions 
to relax somewhat. The open seas lay ahead, the skies un- 

2l Begon to Villermont, March 25, 1704. BN,FF, 22814,f.8 5. Collinet to Viller- 
mont, April 8, 1704, op. cit., f. 130-30v. It was surely a wise, if callous, maneuver 
to board the passengers before the supplies. 

24 Ibid f. 130. Min. to bishop of Quebec, June 29, 1707. AC,B29,f.30-30v. 

”La Vente [to Brisacier], Baracoa, June 25, 1704. ASQ, Lettres, R 74. If La 
Vente’s dates [as first kept in his daily journal and later incorporated into his 
letter of Sept. 20] are correct, the Pelican must have left the outer harbor of 
La Rochelle on the evening of April 19. La Vente [to SME Directors], Sept. 20, 
1704. ASQ, Lettres, R 77. The journal, however, is not extant. 
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clouded. The Atlantic was unusually warm and serene for 
that time of year. Perhaps the worst was over, the passengers 
hoped; perhaps after all, there had been some truth in the 
bishop’s comforting descriptions of the Louisiana colony. It 
would be nearly three months, however, before the Pelican 
would finally anchor at the entrance of Mobile bay. 
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A 1796 PROPOSAL FOR A 
TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE WATERWAY 

By 

G. Melvin Herndon 

In 1796 William Tatham was as excited over his own pro¬ 
posal for a Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway as many present- 
day Alabamians. Tatham also predicted that his proposed 
waterway would replace the Mississippi River as the major 
artery of commerce in the heart of North America. However, 
the major purpose of Tatham’s proposal had to do with inter¬ 
national diplomacy — to eliminate conflict and tensions be¬ 
tween Spain and the United States in the Southwest. 

William Tatham, the eldest son of a poorly paid Anglican 
clergyman in Cumberland County, England, was sent to Vir¬ 
ginia in 1769 at the age of seventeen in hopes that he might 
find opportunity and success in the New World. He began 
his new life in Virginia as an apprentice clerk for the mercan¬ 
tile firm of Carter and Trent located above the falls of the 
James River, with the intention of learning the tobacco trade. 1 
After five years of service with Carter and Trent he entered 
the mercantile business on his own. Apparently he had been 
a poor student, for by the end of the year his venture into the 
business world was a miserable failure. His services at the 
Carter and Trent store far up the James brought him into 
contact with hunters and settlers as they journeyed across the 
mountains to the Holston River area, and he seemed far more 
interested in listening to tales of the frontiersmen than learn¬ 
ing the mercantile trade. By spring, 1776 he had abandoned 
his floundering mercantile business and taken up residence 
across the mountains in Watauga. 2 Twelve months later he 


'"Colonel Tatham,” Annual of Biography and Obituary, IV (London, 1820), 149- 
50. 

2 Tatham to Diego de Gardoqui, Aranjuez, March 13, 1796, Archivo Historico 
Nacional Estado, Legajo 3 890, Expediente 5, Madrid, Spain, Microfilm copy in 
the Library of Congress. Henceforth cited as AHN, with appropriate document 
number designated. 
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went back to Virginia and served rather inconspicuously with 
several military units during the Revolution. 3 

After the war Tatham went to North Carolina to study 
law with William R. Davie and was licensed to practice in that 
state in 1784. 4 It was here that he began to associate with a 
group of prominent North Carolinians interested in promoting 
an inland waterway to connect Fayetteville, North Carolina 
with George Town, South Carolina. For the next ten years 
Tatham spent much of his time surveying in North Carolina, 
Virginia, and on the frontier west of the mountains. He col¬ 
lected many maps, improving on some from his own observa¬ 
tions and surveys, and drafted a few himself. 6 

In 1792 he went to the Southwest Territory to visit Gover¬ 
nor William Blount, acquired a license to practice law there, 
and hung out his shingle in Knoxville. 6 Tatham placed a notice 
of his intent to practice law in the Knoxville Gazette, but other 
later notices in that newspaper reveal the real purpose of his 
sojourn to Knoxville: the collection of geographical and his¬ 
torical data for improving his maps. 7 He also learned much 
about frontier intrigue and speculative land schemes. Acknowl¬ 
edging him as an authority, William Blount and others sought 
geographical information from him. 8 

Both Tatham and Blount left the Southwest Territory in 
1793 and both appeared in Philadelphia in 1794. Blount went 
to promote speculative land schemes and his reappointment as 

’Tatham to Thomas Jefferson, Lynhaven, July 19, 1806, Miscellaneous Letters of 
the Department State, 1789-1906, Record Group 59, Micro-copy 179, National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.; Tatham to William Burwell, George Town, Colum¬ 
bia, June 13, 1805, Elizabeth G. McPherson, ed., "Letters of William Tatham,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, XVI, Ser. 2 (July, 1936), 181-82. 

‘Blackwell P. Robinson, William R. Davie (Chapel Hill, 1957), 29, 35, 401; 
Document signed by Judges Samuel Ashe, Samuel Spencer, and John Williams, 
AHN, Doc. 56. 

'Tatham to Messrs. Gales and Seaton, January 6, 1814, National Intelligencer, 
June 12, 1814. 

’Authorization signed by Governor William Blount, September 17, 1792, AHN, 
Doc. 56. 

'Knoxville Gazette, September 22, 1792; March 23, 1793. 

’William Blount to John Gray Blount, September 18, 1793, Alice D. Keith and 
William H. Masterson, eds., The John Gray Blount Papers. 3 volumes (Raleigh, 
1952-65), II, 312-13. 
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governor of the Southwest Territory, !) and Tatham his carto¬ 
graphical work. By this time Tatham had built up a large 
collection of historical and geographical material and hoped 
to get some of his maps engraved in Philadelphia to sell to land 
speculators and the War Department. The Secretary of War 
was in need of good maps, particularly of the frontier, for use 
in planning and promoting frontier defense. 10 

While in Philadelphia Tatham discovered another source 
of interest in his materials when he was introduced to Josef de 
Jaudenes, the Spanish charge de’affaires. Tatham showed 
Jaudenes his collection of material and assured him that he 
possessed much valuable information concerning frontier in¬ 
trigue. 11 Jaudenes himself was working on a scheme to separate 
the backcountry from the United States and was convinced by 
Tatham that he possessed important maps, documents, and in¬ 
formation relating to the Spanish-American frontier that would 
be of great value to the Spanish government. 12 Jaudenes then 
made a deal that included sending Tatham and his trunks of 
materials to Madrid at the expense of the Spanish government. 
He was to remain in Spain until Spanish officials could deter¬ 
mine the value of his materials or his services to the Spanish 
Court. If the Court chose not to purchase his documents, etc., 
or use his services, his return voyage to the United States, or 
elsewhere, was to be provided for at no expense to him. 13 

Tatham left New York on board a Swedish vessel in late 
Decemoer, 1795 and reached Spain a month later. He informed 
a few of his friends of his voyage, giving as an explanation 
that he was going to Madrid on a secret mission to promote 
better relations between the United States and Spain. 14 Upon 
his arrival in Spain, Tatham appeared to be more interested 
in obtaining employment as an adviser to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment on Spanish-American relations than selling his documents. 


“William H. Masterson, William Blount (Baton Rouge, 1954), 244. 

’“Tatham to Governor Henry Lee, Richmond, July 30, 1793; Tatham to Lieutenant 
Governor James Wood, Capitol, August 6, 1793, William Tatham Papers, Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

“Tatham to Gardoqui, Aranjuez, March 13, 1796, AHN, Doc. 17. 

’“Samuel F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty. American Advantage from Europe’s Distress 
(New Haven and London, 1965), 160. 

‘“Jaudenes to Gardoqui, New York, August 18, 1795, AHN, Doc. 5. 

“"Colonel Tatham,” Public Characters of 1801-02 (London, 1804), 408-10. 
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He spent almost six months making all kinds of proposals be¬ 
fore Manuel de Godoy, the King’s chief adviser, finally insisted 
that he submit his proposals clearly and in writing, which he 
did on June 4, 1796. 15 

The Pinckney Treaty had recently been ratified by the 
United States Senate, and Tatham felt compelled to express his 
views on it. The object of the treaty was the elimination of 
Spanish-American friction along the Mississippi frontier. As 
this was the stated purpose of Tatham’s plan, formulated before 
the treaty, he had to justify his continued usefulness. He 
wrote Diego de Gardoqui, the Minister of Finance: “It does 
not appear to be a reasonable conjecture that anything which 
the present Treaty . . . contains, will have more than a tem¬ 
porary effect in counteracting evils that certain innate causes 
deem likely to produce in defiance of the precautions of juris¬ 
prudence.” In short, Tatham insisted that the Pinckney Treaty 
would not prevent further aggressive expansion and tension on 
the Spanish-American frontier. Only his proposal could accom¬ 
plish this. 16 

Tatham’s scheme called for the establishment of a depart¬ 
ment or branch in the Spanish Secreteria to be directed by 
him and adequately staffed. This department would be re¬ 
sponsible for pointing out conditions that threatened the peace 
and welfare of Spain’s American possessions and to formulate 
plans to avert disruption. Such conditions, Tatham insisted, 
already existed in the United States. By “writing, publishing, 
and corresponding” with the proper enterprising people in 
America, Tatham assured the Spanish Court that he could bring 
about the establishment of a new nation in the Indian country 
along that area bordering the Mississippi River. The creation 
of this new nation was the heart of his scheme. 17 

Tatham explained that the “Western People” would readily 
countenance such a move. The majority of the American peo¬ 
ple, he declared, were opposed to the speculative land schemes 
that were taking place and felt this activity endangered peace 
with Spain. The masses in the eastern and western states 

“Report on William Tatham’s Mission from Philadelphia to Senores Don Josef de 
Gardoqui and Dn. Juan Bauta. Viro, Madrid, June 4, 1796, AHN, Doc. 42. 
“Tatham to Godoy, March 24, 1796, AHN, Doc. 14. 

"Report on Tatham’s Mission, June 4, 1796 , ibid., Doc. 42. 
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would develop a good opinion of Spain and settle upon the Indian 
lands of this new nation if Spain developed a lucrative com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the “people of Kentucky and the Terri¬ 
tory South of Ohio” and maintained an, apparent neutrality 
towards settlers moving into this area. Once the land was 
opened for settlement, Tatham insisted, every settler would 
gladly pay the Indians “a small Rent for their respective pos¬ 
sessions in preference to becoming Tenents” of American land 
speculators. 18 

His scheme called for one more vital step, which would re¬ 
quire his own services in the field as surveyor and engineer. 
He proposed “uniting the Tuniche [Tombigbee] — which emp¬ 
ties into Mobile Bay — with the Tennessee River — which flow's 
into the Ohio not far from the union of the Ohio w'ith the 
Mississippi — by means of a canal; because navigation then 
being more easy by these rivers from the Ohio to the sea, it 
would result that the Americans would abandon the Mississippi.” 
The new, inland water route to the Gulf would replace the 
Mississippi as a means of getting American produce out of the 
southwest, end all problems relating to the use of the Mississippi, 
and prevent future American interest and encroachment upon 
Spanish territory. Here then were the geographical boundaries 
of the new nation — the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway west 
to the Mississippi River — w'hich would be independent of the 
United States, look favorably towards Spain, and eventually be¬ 
come “a subordinate political power for his [Spanish] Majesty's 
advantage.” These people would be a “more peacable, useful, 
and harmless set of people as neighbours then if they were 
his Most Catholic Majesty's Subjects.” 19 

By the time Tatham had completed his report, tw r o Span¬ 
ish officials had finished examining his trunks of documents 
and papers. They concluded that neither his documents nor 
his proposals were of any value to Spain. The proposals con¬ 
stituted a reversal of recent Spanish policy with regard to her 
North American colonial possessions. Due to conditions in Eu- 
rope, Spain was now concerned first and foremost with the 
protection of her continental boundaries. Spanish officials were 
also concerned that the American government might discover, 


18 ibid. 

,0 ibid. 
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through its charge d’affaires, that Tatham was being provided 
for in Spain to support possible undertakings prejudicial to 
the United States. It was feared that this might be adequate 
grounds for the United States to foment trouble against Spain. 2 '’ 
On June 8, 1795 Godoy requested Tatham to leave Spain im¬ 
mediately. 21 The Pinckney Treaty and Spain’s change in colonial 
policy in 1795 spelled doom for whatever interest Spain might 
have had in Tatham’s Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway proposal, 
or any of his other schemes. 22 

In 1973 actual construction began in Alabama on the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway which the Army Corps of 
Engineers estimate will, upon completion in 1981, handle over 
12 million tons of commerce annually. 23 It has also been esti¬ 
mated that 23 states will share in the navigational benefits of 
this inland waterway development. In addition, it will attract 
new industry of heavy types along its course as well as pro¬ 
vide for flood control and recreation for millions of Americans. 21 

The Alabama legislature passed a $45 million state docks 
improvement plan in June, 1975 to prepare the docks at Mobile 
for the Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway. State officials say 
the $45 million will give the state docks at Mobile the impetus 
needed eventually to supersede New Orleans as the premier 
port of the Gulf. Reuben Wheelis, Alabama’s state docks di¬ 
rector, predicts that “Mobile will become the largest and best 
port in the Gulf of Mexico and one of the greatest ports in the 
world.” 25 The waterway is expected to challenge the Mississippi 

I0 Bauta and Gardoqui to Godoy, June ., 1796, ibid. Doc. 41. 

21 Tatham to [Godoy] June 10, 1796, ibid.. Doc. 44. In this letter Tatham acknowl¬ 
edged receipt of Godoy’s letter of June 8 and agreed to leave Spain. 

“Tatham returned to the United States during Jefferson’s second term as president, 
after spending nine years in England, and was one of three men commissioned to 
survey the North Carolina coast from Cape Hatteras to Cape Fear, which was 
completed in 1806. In 1806, after the shocking Chesapeake-Leopard affair, he 
sent Jefferson a map containing a proposed inland waterway from the Chesapeake 
Bay to Cape Fear that would promote the defense and commerce of that area. 
Some of his proposed canals were later constructed. During the War of 1812 
Tatham served as Topographical Engineer for the War Department. G. Melvin 
Herndon, William Tatham, 1752-1819: American Versatile (Johnson City, 1973), 
196, 207, 225, 262. 

“Mobile Register, January 14; March 22, 1973. 

“Ibid., March 1, 1973. 

“Atlanta Constitution, June 15, 1975. 
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as the main shipping artery for the midwest. Mobile will pro¬ 
vide a port 100 miles closer than New Orleans and the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route will cut off some 300 miles from the 
typical journey up the Mississippi to the midwest. 26 

It now appears certain that Tatham’s 1796 Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway proposal and his prediction that it would 
become a major artery of commerce for the heart of America 
will soon become a reality. 
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FRONTIER JOURNALISM: 

NEWSPAPERS IN ANTEBELLUM ALABAMA 

By 

Daniel Savage Gray 

The practical, educational, and cultural advantages of a 
regular newspaper were appreciated by the early residents 
of Alabama and by the leading men of the community who 
attempted to provide such a periodical press. From the first 
days of American settlement to the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the history of newspapers in Alabama was marked by numer¬ 
ous short-term ventures and large-scale mergers as the weak 
papers were destroyed or devoured by the strong. The first 
effort to launch a newspaper occurred in 1810 while Alabama 
was still a part of the Mississippi Territory. Harry Toulmin, 
federal judge of the territory, framed plans to publish a paper 
with the grand title Mobile Mercury, or Tombigbe a?id Alabama 
Advertiser; however, no evidence exists that his project ever 
became a reality. 1 

As best can be determined, the first newspaper published 
in the Alabama portion of the Mississippi Territory appeared 
in 1811. Two experienced newspapermen — John B. Hood 
from South Carolina and Samuel Miller from Tennessee — 
hauled a printing press from Chattanooga to Fort Stoddert and 
here began the Mobile Centinel [sic] on May 23, 1811. 2 The 
editors’ knowledge of geography was seemingly as faulty as 
their knowledge of spelling, since Fort Stoddert was thirty 
miles north of Spanish-held Mobile. However, an editorial in 
that first issue explains: 

The original intention of the editors was to have issued 

their paper from the town of Mobile; but they cannot yet 

’F. Wilbur Hclmbold, "Early Alabama Newspapermen, 1810-1820,” Alabama Re¬ 
view (January, 1959), XII, 53n. I should like to gratefully acknowledge my col¬ 
league, Dr. J. Barton Starr, for locating some of the source materials utilized in 
this paper. 

Rhoda Coleman Ellison, Early Alabama Publications (Tuscaloosa, 1947), 8; 

Hclmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen," 53; Rhoda Coleman Ellison, A Check List 
of Alabama ImprintSy 1807-1870 (Tuscaloosa, 1946), 8; Thomas P. Abernethy, 
The Formative Period in Alabama , 1815-1828 (Tuscaloosa, 1965, 2nd edition), 
153. 
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congratulate their fellow-citizens on the possession of that 

spot. . . . Until they can announce this desirable intelligence, 

their paper will be printed at this place. 8 

The misnamed and misspelled Mobile Centinei, a weekly, con¬ 
sisted of four pages, each bearing four columns, for which sub¬ 
scribers paid the sum of four dollars annually. This paper 
struggled through two years, then in June, 1812, publication 
ceased. 4 

A much more successful venture was the Madison Gazette 
of Huntsville founded in the spring of 1812. Under the di¬ 
rection of Thomas G. Bradford of Kentucky, this small weekly 
newspaper prospered. 5 Typical of southern newspapers of the 
day, the Gazette was a four-page paper of which two pages con¬ 
sisted of advertisements, notices of runaway slaves, land sales, 
and public meetings. The remaining two pages contained prac¬ 
tically nothing that was current or original. Reprints of arti¬ 
cles from leading U.S. newspapers, sometimes several weeks 
old, apprised Alabamians of important national and world 
events. In the few columns left for affairs of local interest, 
the editor would have a column for editorial comments on 
weighty issues (most often politics) and letters from sub¬ 
scribers would also appear. Filling in the odd spaces were 
poems and stories, sometimes original, but most often reprinted 
from European authors. At first glance these small town 
newspapers of the early 1800’s seem quite cosmopolitan with 
their articles on labor troubles in England, diplomatic confer¬ 
ences in France, and domestic politics in Washington. Even 
though the news they - contained was not new, these papers, 
which appeared weekly or bi-weekly, were eagerly received by 
frontier families who had no other sources of information of 
happenings in the nation and world. 6 

In 1814 Bradford turned over the editorship of the Madison 
Gazette to his associate William W. Parham of Nashville, who 
continued publication until 1816. In August of that year, the 
enterprise was acquired by Thomas B. Grantland, who re- 

3 Quoted from Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 8. Extant issues of the Centinei 
are located in the Alabama State Department of Archives and History. 

'Ibid., 8. 

'Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 6; Abernethy, Formative Period, 153; Ellison, 
Alabama Imprints, 10; Helmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen,” 54-55. 
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named the paper the Huntsville Republican, then in 1818 adopted 
the more comprehensive title, Alabama Republican. 1 In 1825 
a smaller paper, the Alabamian, was amalgamated with the 
Republican to produce the Southern Advocate and Huntsville 
Advertiser. Under whatever name, from Gazette to Southern 
Advocate, this weekly Huntsville paper was the organ of the 
aristocratic “Georgia Party” in Alabama politics and later be¬ 
came one of the leading Whig newspapers in the state. 8 

After the failure of the Centinel in 1812, the Tombigbee 
area was without a local newspaper for a year until James 
Lyon founded the Mobile Gazette — this time actually published 
in Mobile, which had been acquired from the Spanish in the 
spring of 1813. Lyon, a man of vast newspaper experience, 
had published a string of weeklies from Vermont to Tennes¬ 
see, and he saw a great opportunity for a successful publica¬ 
tion in Mobile. 8 For three years his paper was a success; then 
in 1816 for some reason ownership of the Gazette passed to 
G. B. Cotton, who continued the paper until 1822 when it was 
absorbed by the Mobile Commercial Register. The semi-weekly 
Register, founded in 1821 by J. W. Townsend and Jonathan 
Battelle, was primarily a paper supporting the “Aristocrats” 
in the political battles of the state. 10 

In March, 1815, the Tombigbee area gained a second news¬ 
paper to compete with Lyons’ Mobile Gazette. Thomas Eastin, 
a Kentuckian who had edited newspapers in Tennessee, had 
come to Alabama while serving with Andrew Jackson during 
the War of 1812 and finally settled in Mount Vernon near Fort 
Stoddert in 1815. In Mount Vernon he purchased a printing 
press that had lay rusting in the street; he moved it to St. 
Stephens and began publishing The Halcyon in March, 1815. 11 
There is some evidence indicating that this press was the out- 

6 Abernethy, Formative Period, 152-3; Eugene Current-Garcia, "Newspaper Humor 
in the Old South, 1835-1855,” Alabama Review (April, 1949), II, 104, 106. 

’Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 10; Helmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen,” 60. 

"Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 33; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 10; Helmbold, 
"Alabama Newspapermen,” 60-61; Abernethy, Formative Period, 153. 

“Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 12; Helmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen,” 55-56. 

“Winifred Gregory, American Newspapers, 1821-1936 . . . (New York, 1937), 7-8; 
Abernethy, Formative Period, 154; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 12. 

“Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 8-9; Helmbold, “Alabama Newspapermen,” 
57; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 17. 
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fit which had turned out the Mobile Centinel five years before. 152 

V 

Eastin’s Halcyon sported such a pacific title because it began 
publication just in time to include the provisions of the Treaty 
of Ghent ending the War of 1812. For seven years Eastin 
did well with his paper in St. Stephens and prospered doing 
public printing for the Alabama territorial government as well 
as much U.S. government printing. 151 

John B. Hood, co-editor of the defunct Centinel, launched 
another newspaper in the Tennessee valley in the summer of 
1816, founding the Huntsville Gazette just a few weeks before 
Grantland’s Republican made its appearance. As did his earlier 
venture in Fort Stoddert, Hood’s weekly Gazette faltered and 
was eclipsed by the Huntsville Republican , 14 

From 1816 to 1818 apparently no new newspapers were 
established in Alabama, then suddenly in the year of statehood, 
six papers appeared. Hood’s former partner on the Centinel, 
Samuel Miller, joined with Gabriel F. Mott to produce the 
Sun and Alabama Advertiser in the town of Blakeley on Mobile 
Bay. This semi-weekly was not successful since the Sun lasted 
only from December, 1818 to June, 1819. 15 Another Mobile 
paper, the Commercial Advertiser founded by Isaac Miller and 
John Fitzgerald had a very brief independent existence. Es¬ 
tablished in March, 1819, it merged within a month with Cot¬ 
ton’s Mobile Gazette. 16 Also in March, 1819, two gentlemen 
named Tucker and Turner founded the Alabama Courier in 
Claiborne (Monroe County). This paper lasted until March, 
1822. 17 

The growing town of Tuscaloosa was provided with its 
first newspaper in the spring of 1819 when Thomas M. Daven¬ 
port of South Carolina began the Tuscaloosa Republican. Al¬ 
though the name was changed to American Mirror in, 1820 

'“Marie Bankhead Owen, The Story of Alabama (New York, 1949), II, 1075; Helm- 
bold, "Alabama Newspapermen,” 57n. 
u Abernethy, formative Period, 9; Owen, Alabama, II, 1075. 

"Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 10; Clarence S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of 
American Newspapers, 1690-1820 (Worcester, Mass.; 1947). I, 4-5. 

'“Brigham, American Newspapers, I, 5; Helmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen,” 62; 
Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 4. 

'“Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 12. 

"Ibid., 12; Ellison, History and Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century (Tuscaloosa, 1954), 37; Brigham, American Newspapers, I, 4. 
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and then Tuscaloosa Chronicle in 1827, Davenport and his son- 
in-law Dugald McFarlane continued to publish this news¬ 
paper until 1829. 18 Cahaba, soon to be the first state capital, 
obtained a newspaper in 1819 when William B. Allen of Boston 
printed the first issue of the Press and Alabama Intelligencer 
on June 12, 1819. 19 Thus when Alabama gained statehood in 
December, 1819, six weekly or semi-weekly newspapers were in 
existence — the Alabama Republican (Huntsville), Mobile Ga¬ 
zette, The Halcyon (St. Stephens), Alabama Courier (Clai¬ 
borne), Tuscaloosa Republican, and the Cahaba Press. 

The first newspaper established after Alabama became 
a state was the Florence Gazette which began publication in 
January, 1820. This paper, published by Peter Bertrand of 
Richmond, Kentucky, appeared regularly from 1820 until the 
Civil War halted publication in 1863; however, the newspaper 
resumed after the war. 20 Also in 1820, Cahaba gained a sec¬ 
ond paper — and a particularly unique one. The Alabama 
Watchman was unusual because it was edited and published by 
a woman. Augustina Parsons of Georgia launched the paper 
appropriately enough in August, 1820. The only extant issues 
of the weekly Alabama Watchman are those of 1820, thus it 
appears that the venture was not profitable. 21 If the paper 
did fail in that year, it surely was not due to Ms. Parson’s lack 
of skill as a printer since she had been sufficiently talented to 
obtain contracts for public printing from the U.S. and state 
governments. 22 

There is scant evidence that a newspaper named the 
Clarion was established in Claiborne in 1820, though no issues 
can be located. 23 Charles A. Henry, a printer for William 
Allen’s Cahaba Press, began his own venture into publishing in 
1822 when he established the Mobile Argus, which a year later 
became the Mercantile Advertiser for the Country . 24 . Also in 

’“Ellison, Alabama Newspapers of the Nineteenth Century, 180-181; Helmbold, 
"Alabama Newspapermen/* 63; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 19. 

^Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 4. 

20 Gregory, American Newspapers, 5; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 8. 

^Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 4; Brigham, American Newspapers, I, 3; Helmbold, 
"Alabama Newspapermen/* 66. 

"Helmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen/* 66n; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 28, 29. 
23 Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 6. 

24 Ibid., 12-13; Ellison, Alabama Newspapers in the Nineteenth Century, 109, 116; 
Abernethy, Formative Period, 154. 
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1822, Richard Benjamin Brickell and James J. Pleasants began 
printing the Huntsville Enquirer, which lasted for only two 
years. 25 The enterprising Thomas Eastin founded another news¬ 
paper in 1823 when he launched The Halcyon in Greensboro, 
having just concluded publication of a paper of the same name 
in St. Stephens. 20 

The “Georgia Faction” of Madison County lost its media 
monopoly in 1823 when Henry B. Long of Kentucky founded the 
Huntsville Democrat to speak for the “People’s Party.” 27 Long 
and John Boardman of the “aristocratic” Alabama Republican 
battled continuously in a long and bitter editorial war over 
the issues of the state bank, internal improvements, and finally 
over the candidacy of Andrew Jackson which Long strongly 
supported. 

The presidential race of 1824 stimulated the founding of 
numerous newspapers in Alabama as Adams men, Jackson men, 
Clay men, and Crawford men all sought a press to champion 
their respective candidates. During the year, the number of 
papers in the state rose to fifteen, seven of which supported 
John Quincy Adams. However, all seven were edited by north¬ 
erners who obviously were not speaking for the majority of 
Alabamians since the state gave Jackson a landslide vote. 28 

A consistent Jacksonian /note was sounded by several news¬ 
papers in the 1820’s founded by Richard B. Brickell. After 
abandoning Huntsville in 1824, Brickell established the weekly 
Franklin Enquirer in Tuscumbia on March 13, 1824. 29 After 
selling this paper in August, Brickell possibly launched the 
Political Synopsis in Tuscaloosa, though no copies of this paper 
have been found. It is more certain that he began the Athens 
Register in 1827, and in 1829 he acquired the Athenian which 
had been established by Messrs. Estes and Mathis in January, 
1828. 30 

Scores of towns, large and small, gained weekly or semi- 

u 

25 Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 10; Brigham, American Newspapers, I, 3. 

20 Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 9 . 

2T Abernethy, Formative Period, 117, 135; Ellison* Alabama Imprints, 10. 

28 Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 11; Abernethy, Formative Period, 155. 
19 Ellison, Alabama Newspapers in the Nineteenth Century, 6; Ellison, Alabama Im¬ 
prints, 20; Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 11-12. 

,0 Helmbold, "Alabama Newspapermen/’ 66-67 ; Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 3, 
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weekly newspapers during the 1820’s, In 1825 the weekly 
Claiborne Gazette was founded, joined two years later by the 
Alabama Whig, another paper edited by the much-traveled 
Thomas Eastin. 31 The growing river town of Montgomery 
gained a weekly in January, 1821, when Jonathan Battelle, a 
Bcston-born land speculator, founded the Montgomery Republi¬ 
can which voiced support for Adams. Four years later the more 
successful Alabama Journal was begun by Ebenezer D. Wash¬ 
burn; however, both these papers fared far worse than the 
Montgomery Advertiser which was established in 1828 and be¬ 
came the chief organ for Democrats in south Alabama. Later 
the Journal would evolve into a pro-Whig paper w r ith consider¬ 
able support in the Black Belt. 32 

The first newspaper in Selma was launched in 1827 when 
the weekly Alabama Courier commenced publication. 33 Tus¬ 
caloosa gained another two newspapers in 1829 — the Spirit of 
the Age and the Alabama State Intelligencer; the latter be¬ 
came one of the few financially sound papers in the new state. 31 
In this period of frontier journalism, most papers were fortu¬ 
nate to survive for a few months or at best a couple of years 
due to either a lack of subscribers or too many subscribers who 
neglected to pay their bills. 

The decade of the 1830’s witnessed an explosion in journa¬ 
lism in the state with the founding of almost fifty newspapers 
ranging from typical weeklies like the Greene County Gazette 
of Erie (1831), the Tuscaloosa Flag of the Union (1833), 
Wetumpka Times (1835), Livingston Voice of Sumpter (1837), 
and the Jacksonville Republican (1837) 35 to the first daily 
newspaper to appear in the state, the Mobile Examiner published 
by T. H. Cooper and G. Round. 36 In the early 1840’s two more 
dailies appeared in Mobile, the Daily Advertiser and The Daily 
Ledger; however, no other city obtained a daily until 1848 when 


“'Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 6; Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 9. 

“Abernethy, Formative Period, 154; Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 26; Ellison, 
Alabama Imprints, 140. 

"Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 17. 

"ibid,, 19; Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 14, 27. 

^Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 7, 11, 12, 20, 21. 

3< Ellison, Alabama Imprints , 13. 
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the Montgomery Daily Alabama Journal made its appearance/ 17 

With the advent of daily newspapers, editors were able to 
broaden the scope of their sheets and insert stories, poems, 
and other entertainment. This gave the papers a form that 
was “more or less a magazine,” as an English visitor to the 
U.S. observed in 1832. ;iS In the 1850's even with more dailies 
in existence, a complex set of circumstances led to the decline 
of these magazine-type newspapers. Improvements in trans¬ 
portation and communication meant that editors received more 
news while it was still newsworthy, and the national debate 
on the volatile issues of slavery, the tariff, and other political 
matters tended to push the poetry to a distant corner of a back 
page and nearly eliminated the essays and stories. 

The great sectional disputes of the late 1840’s and early 
1850’s heated up the political climate of Alabama considerably 
and led to the founding of a wild array of Whig, Democrat, 
Know-Nothing, Union, Southern, pro-slavery and anti-slavery 
newspapers. From 1849 to 1854 an average of five weekly or 
isemi-weekly newspapers were established each year; the two 
most influential papers thus created were the secessionist sheets 
the Eufaula Spirit of the South (1850) which had begun in 
1846 as the Democrat, and William Lowndes Yancey’s We- 
tumpka Argus (1846 ): 39 

The super-charged political atmosphere of the mid-1850’s 
is accurately shown in the enormous number of newspapers 
created in 1854-1855 — over twenty in less than two years 
with the greatest number of papers being spawned by the 
Know-Nothing Party. This faction’s newspapers are readily 
identifiable by the patriotic words “Eagle” and “American” 
which usually appeared in their titles — Benton True Ameri¬ 
can, Troy Independent American, Wedowee American Eagle, 
and the most obvious Notasula Know Nothing . 40 The news- 


sl lbid., 13; Minnie Clare Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties: A Social Study (New York, 
1966, Reprint edition), 210. U.S. Census figures for Alabama reveal that by 1850 
there were six daily newspapers in the state. 

’“Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1832), 88; Also 
quoted in Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 41. 

’“Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 7, 21. 

,0 Ibid., 4, 16, 19, 21; Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 12-13. 
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papers of the growing secessionist camp were also numerous 
and many adopted strongly sectional titles — Prattville South¬ 
ern Statesman, Elba States Rights Democrat, Eufaula Southern 
Native, and Montgomery 'True South . 41 

As the turbulent decade of the 1850’s drew to a close and 
the slavery issue was about to rip apart the nation, the number 
of newspapers being founded decreased sharply since the Know 
Nothing Party had collapsed and the rapidly evaporating Un¬ 
ionist feeling in Alabama dried up scores of newspapers with 
it. The field was left primarily to the states rights and seces¬ 
sionist papers, best exemplified by the defiant Cahaba Slave¬ 
holder founded in 1859. 42 The final irony is that the establish¬ 
ment of the Confederacy which these papers so heartily en¬ 
dorsed and which they so loudly cheered in 1861, gave rise to 
the war that would cause them as well as the remaining 
Unionist papers and more moderate newspapers to pass into 
oblivion. 43 


''Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 7, 15, 17; Ellison, Early Alabama Publications, 13. 
“Ellison, Alabama Imprints, 4; Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties, 203. 

43 W. W. Screws, "Alabama Journalism,” Memorial Record of Alabama, II, 195, 234; 
Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 
218; Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties, 210. Census figures for 1860 give the number 
of Alabama newspapers as follows: 


circulation 

77 weeklies . 74,289 

9 dailies . 8,820 

5 tri-weeklies . 2,886 

3 monthlies . 7,200 

1 semi-weekly . 400 


96 newspapers 


93,595 total circulation 


Screws estimated that a majority of these papers were forced to suspend opera¬ 
tions for at least a portion of the war and fully one-fourth of them never were 
revived. 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF 
LIVINGSTON FEMALE ACADEMY 

By 

Ralph M. Lyon 

Students of American education have usually recognized 
four types of secondary schools in our history: the Latin gram¬ 
mar school, the academy, the high school and the extended high 
school. “The academy was a very highly respected means of 
education in the South, where it extended in greater numbers 
than in other sections of the country.” It had a great growth 
in this region during the Antebellum Period and it was by its 
means and operation that the older Southern life and culture 
became what it was and remained until” the Civil War. The 
academy has an English ancestry, but the American institutions 
usually developed from a plan suggested by Benjamin Franklin. 

The Latin grammar school was primarily a college-prepara¬ 
tory institution of the Colonial Period; the academy not only 
prepared for college but educated its students for business and 
the lesser professions. These institutions often had a classical 
curriculum and an English curriculum, which was designed 
for those entering business and elementary teaching.The 
academies were democratic in their appeal and thus reflected 
the new American spirit. They led the way to a broadened 
secondary school curriculum and forced the colleges to modify 
their entrance requirements and enlarge their course offerings. 
Separate academies for girls were common." 

The Cyclopedia of Education says that the academy was 
the product of “the frontier period of national development 
and the laissez faire theory of government.” 4 Edgar W. Knight, 
late professor of education in the University of North Carolina 

’Edgar W. Knight, Public Education in the South (Boston, 1922), 73, hereafter 
cited as Education in the South; Twelve Southerners, I’ll Take My Stand (New 

’Russell Blaine Nyc, The Cultural Life of the New Nation, 1776-18)0 (The New 
American Nation Series, New York, 1960), 161-162. 

3 R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, A History of Education in American 
Culture (New York, 1953), 127. 

4 Paul Monroe (ed.) A Cyclopedia of Education (New York, 1911), 1, 23. 
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and the leading authority on the history of education in the 
South, found the motive for many academies in this region to 
be “denominational interest and sectarian pride.” This was 
particularly true of those institutions which were founded by 
dissenters. However, the emphasis in most academies was on 
broad religious and moral principles rather than on narrow 
denominationalism. 5 It is significant that the Livingston Fe¬ 
male Academy is an example of all three motives for founding 
academies as discussed by the Cyclopedia and by Knight. 

Prior to 1830 the area now known as Sumter County, Ala¬ 
bama, was occupied by the Choctaw Nation of Indians. By 
the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, September 27, 1830, 
whites were allowed to cross the Tombigbee River and settle 
the area to the west. 6 Joseph Glover Baldwin described the 
region as follows: 

Marvelous accounts had gone forth of the fertility 
of its virgin lands . . . and the productions of the soil 
were commanding a price renumerating [sic] to slave 
labor as it had never been renumerated [sic] before . . . 

The new era had set in . . . the era of credit without 
capital, and enterprise without honesty . . . gaming and 
horse-racing were polite and well patronized amuse¬ 
ments . . . the old rules of business and the calculations 
of prudence were alike disregarded, and profligacy . . . 
held riotous carnival. 7 

A writer at a later date said: “The ambitious, restless, and 
lawless spirits of the old states who had fortunes to carve out 
or who desired to escape from the espionage of the law had 
poured into Sumter County. There was scarcely a town but 
could boast of 2 or 3 grog shops, faro banks and billiard tables 
with plentiful sprinklings of gamblers and blood-stained des¬ 
perados.” 8 It can be seen that the frontier spirit characterized 

Livingston in the 1830s. 

"Edgar W. Knight, The Academy Movement in the South (Chapel Hill, 1920), 4-7. 
e H. S. Halbert, "The Story of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek,” Publications 
of the Mississippi Historical Society (Oxford, Mississippi, 1902), VI, 373-402; 
R. D. Spratt, A History of the Town of Livingston, Alabama, (Livingston, 1928), 
5-7. 

’Joseph G. Baldwin, The Plush Times of Alabama and Mississippi, A Series of 
Sketches (American Century Series, New York, 1957), 60-76. 

Livingston Journal, March 24, 1871. 
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The principle of laissez faire in education has been followed 
by the federal government in the United States. Under the 
Tenth Amendment to the Constitution education is a state func¬ 
tion, and each of the states has developed its own system of 
public education. Most Southern states had no plan for public 
education before the Civil War. Education was actually a pri¬ 
vate, community affair rather than a state function in the 
Antebellum South. Most of the settlers who came to Sumter 
County were from the Old South. They brought with them 
educational customs and ideas with which they were familiar, 
and the private academy was popular in their old homes. Thus 
they were interested in establishing this type of institution in 
Livingston. 9 

Commenting upon sectarian interest in education in the 
Antebellum South, Knight wrote: “The most significant edu¬ 
cational work . . . was that of the Scotch and the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians. They had great faith in the value of education, 
and their high esteem and reverence for an educated ministry 
led them to emphasize secondary and collegiate training.” 10 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians were the major group that founded 
the Livingston Female Academy. The denominational zeal is 
reflected in the statement of one of the founders who, late in 
life, wrote in a family memorial as follows: 

I had bought a lot and had given one corner of it to 
the people for a site on which to build a church. We 
“had a mind to the work,” went into the woods, felled 
the trees and sawed enough of plank, with the whip¬ 
saw, for the erection of a church — all with our own 
hands — and with equal dispatch the building was 
erected. We did the same for the Female Academy to 
educate our daughters. Being a member of the legis¬ 
lature at this time (1889) I procured a charter, having 
Presbyterians for a majority of the Board of Trustees, 
and authority to fill vacancies. Thus all our daughters 
enjoyed advantages in our Seminary of becoming well 


'Stephen B. Weeks, History of Education in Alabama (United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 12, Washington, 1915), 15; Oscar W. Hyatt, The 
Development of Secondary Education in Alabama Prior to 1920 (Nashville, 1933), 
8-15. 

10 Knight, Education in the South, 82. 
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educated under the direction of men of their own 
faith. 11 

The Livingston Female Academy came into existence as a re¬ 
sult of the frontier spirit of the Livingston of the 1830s, aided 
by a community interest in schools, and as a manifestation of 
sectarian pride. 

Knight said that academies in the South were of two prin¬ 
cipal types: one was local, modest, and short-lived; the other 
was the source of great local pride, had a wider patronage, 
creditable equipment, and a good faculty and a longer life. 12 
The Livingston Female Academy was of the latter type. While 
the trustees had some difficulty with finances, the town’s pride 
in the Female Academy is reflected in the writings of the news¬ 
papers of the community, Voice of Sumter and Sumter Demo¬ 
crat. The latter paper ran an editorial in 1851, which claimed 
there was no reason for anyone going away to school since 
there was such a fine one in Livingston. 13 In July, 1852 the 
same paper had this comment: 

The Female School (at Livingston) has but recently 
been a subject of pride to us, but the buildings belong¬ 
ing to this institution are totally inadequate to its 
wants and now, alas, its chief element of success, its 
pride and support has been removed by death. (Mrs. 
Bradford, an outstanding teacher, died in 1852.) 14 

A reading of the county newspapers shows that the first type 
of academy was also common in Sumter County. Advertise¬ 
ments for teachers and solicitations of students for academies 
no longer in existence were common. The Voice for Febru¬ 
ary 27, 1838, mentions the Pine Hill Female Academy, south 
of Livingston, a classical and English school in Livingston, and 
Jameston Academy. There is an advertisement for teachers 
for the Paynesville Academy in the March 6, 1838, issue of the 
same paper. The Democrat for July 10, 1852, mentions the 

"Samuel Rutherford Houston, Brief Biographical Accounts of M any Members of 
the Houston Family, Accompanied by a Genealogical Table (Cincinnati, 1882), 
264-265. 

"Knight, Education in the South, 76. 
u Sumter Democrat, September 20, 1851. 
u lbid., July 10, 1852. 
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Gaston Institute (south Sumter County), the Sumterville Mili¬ 
tary Academy and the Gainesville Female Academy. None of 
these had a long life, and the land on which the town of Gas¬ 
ton stood is now a red gully. 

The date of the founding of the Livingston Female Academy 
is in dispute. Part of the problem is semantic: does an in¬ 
stitution begin when people meet and discuss the desirability of 
having a school and arrange for its financing, or does it begin 
when it is chartered or incorporated? The leaders of Living¬ 
ston began talking about an academy in 1835, according to 
Miss Hettie Jones, who wrote a short sketch of the school in 
1910. 15 Her statement is the basis for the claim of 1835 as 
the date of founding. According to Dr. R. D. Spratt, there 
were no newspapers in Livingston until 1836. 10 The news¬ 
papers of that year do refer to a Livingston Academy. Even 
in these early discussions, the problem of foreign ideas was 
raised. The Voice warned against “those emissaries of the 
northern Fanatics — Yankee School Masters.” On the other 
hand, the same issue of the paper had letters appealing for 
schools in order that the children may not grow up in ig¬ 
norance. 17 The first recorded meeting of a group concerned 
about a school was held on May 14, 1836, in the court house. 18 
Those interested in the education of youth were invited to at¬ 
tend. The Voice reported that the following trustees had been 
elected: Samuel Chapman, Dr. J. L. McCants, Seaborn Mims, 
William P. Beers, Willis Crenshaw, A. S. Arrington and R. P. 
Houston. The Trustees were to meet on June 16 to draw up a 
constitution and by-laws. 19 Of the original seven trustees, at 
least four were Presbyterians. 20 

During the summer of 1836 the newspaper reported that 

"Hettie Jones, Manuscript History (Livingston University Library). When Miss 
Jones wrote her sketch, she undoubtedly had access to records which are no longer 

in existence. 

“R. D. Spratt, "History of Livingston, Ala.,” typescript (Alabama Department of 
Archives and History), hereafter cited as "Livingston.” 

JT Voice of Sumter , April 26, 1836. 

16 Ibid May 10 and June 7, 1836. 

1Q Ibid. f June 7 and 14, 18 36. 

I0 This fact was determined by an examination of the old session records of the 
Livingston Presbyterian Church. These are in the possession of Dr. S. J. Williams 
of Livingston, 
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shareholders of stock in the Academy 21 should pay the $10 per 
share due. Later there was the statement that twenty percent 
of the subscription was due. Money should be paid to R. F. 
Houston, the treasurer of the board of trustees. 22 However, no 
school had been established by January 1837. The newspaper 
carried this comment: ‘"There is a general apathy in our com¬ 
munity on the interesting subject of the improvement of the 
rising generation.” 23 But by 1839 there was enough interest 
to have the legislature incorporate a school. The first para¬ 
graph of the act of incorporation is given herewith, dated Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1840: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the State of Alabama in General Assem¬ 
bly convened, that Isaac Hadden, Willis Crenshaw, John 
H. Sherrod, John H. Boling, William H. Greene and 
M. C. Houston and their successors in office, shall be; 
and are hereby created a body corporate and politic in 
law, by the name and style of the trustees of the Liv¬ 
ingston Female Academy; and by that name shall be 
capable in law, to sue and be sued, plead and be im¬ 
pleaded, and shall have power to borrow money, re¬ 
ceive donations and bequests, purchase and sell, have 
and hold real estate and other property in perpetuity: 
Provided, the real estate shall not exceed twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 24 

The act also gave the trustees power to make rules and regula¬ 
tions for the school, elect officers from the membership of the 
board, fill vacancies, and select and use a common seal. The 
act further provided that the property of the corporation was 
tax free. Even though only one member of the new trustees 
was in the original group, the membership was still predomi¬ 
nantly Presbyterian. 25 


21 "Female” is used for the first time in discussing the School by the Voice of July 
26, 1836. Prior to that time the contemplated school was called Livingston Acad¬ 
emy. 

22 Voice of Sumter, June 28 and October 18, 1836. 

21 Voice of Sumter, January 24, 1837. 

2 *Acts Passed at the Annual Session of the General Assembly of the State of Alabama 
(Tuscaloosa, 1839), 6. 

,J The session records of the Livingston Presbyterian Church document this fact. 
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The exact date of the construction of the first building is 
not known. It was "built sometime between 1837 and 1841. Miss 
Jones wrote as follows regarding it: “The building is to be a 
frame house, two stories high, with a chimney at each end.” 
The cost was $1,500.00, and it stood in the neighborhood of the 
present Brock Hall.-* 5 A. A. Kembell, a “Northern man,” was 
the first principal. He collected tuition, using the building 
rent free. Fees ranged from $12 to $25 per session of five 
months. During 1841 the building was enlarged. In addition 
to Mr. Kembell, Mrs. Kembell and George A. Ketchum were 
teachers. The latter was a language instructor. 


Livingston University’s ancestors have had many different 
names. The newspaper first used “Livingston Academy” in 
speaking of the projected school. Then they employed the title, 
“Livingston Female Academy” in the late 1830s and early 1840s. 
Sometimes “Seminary” was substituted for “Academy.” A 
third title was used in 1843-1844: “Livingston Collegiate In¬ 
stitute.” The oldest diploma known was awarded to Miss 
Elizabeth Houston from the Livingston Collegiate Institute on 
July 23, 1843. The newspapers of 1844 speak of the “Colle¬ 
giate Institute,” 27 but by 1847 the “Livingston Female Academy” 
is the title used. 28 

The Sumter County Whig for May 7, 1844 reported a May 
Day Festival wdth the crowning of a queen at 5:00 p.m. and a 
“splendid supper.” The editor of the Whig said the festival 
reflected great credit upon the school. “Sixty girls with 
wreaths, flowers, banners, and emblems passed under an arch 
. . . the entertainment was elegant and sumptuous,” and the fire¬ 
works which were imported from Mobile were beautiful. As 
a part of the closing exercises of the year, Miss Mary E. G. 

20 Jones, Manuscript History. There was a "Livingston Female Academy” run by 
S. T. Garrett in 1840, but there is no reason to believe this is an ancestor of 
Livingston University. Dr. Spratt and Miss Jones do not recognize this school in 
their writings. This school is advertised in the Voice of January 4, 1840. 

27 Sumter County Whig , April 30, 1844. 

28 An advertisement in the Democrat said the Livingston Female Academy was in its 
fifth year in 18 52 (issue of February 21, 18 52). A reprint in the Montgomery 
Advertiser , December 14, 1969, dated March 2, 1847, stated that the first session 
of the Livingston Female Academy was to begin on March 1, 1847. Miss Jones 
lists the principal of this school, Mrs. Margaret McShan, as one of the teachers in 
the Academy. It appears that the Collegiate Institute had now changed its name 
back to the Livingston Female Academy. 
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Houston delivered an address which the newspaper printed 
in full. It is a well-written, perfectly punctuated speech that 
would do credit to any college graduate of today. The title of 
the speech was: “Comfort Is Indispensable To Intellectual 
Advancement.” It was an appeal to the community to com¬ 
plete the school building. She said: “Our school building has 
been reared for three years, and still the walls are not com¬ 
plete.” In closing, she made an eloquent plea: “Kind friends, 
only assist us with a liberal hand and a cheerful heart, and 
we see no reason why this Institute may not send forth stars 
that shall vie with the brightest that have ever guided the pages 
of history.” 29 

Kembell was succeeded in the principalship by Erasmus 
Walker in 1844. Before Kembell left, he announced in the 
newspaper that those indebted to him “will find their notes and 
accounts in the hands of D. L. Ayres for collection.” 30 In 1847 
Mrs. Margaret McShan became head of the school. An adver¬ 
tisement of the Livingston Female Academy for 1847 listed a 
primary department, a second division, and an advanced course. 
The fees were $20 a term with piano $25 and the French 
language and embroidery work $10 extra. In addition to mathe¬ 
matics, history, and English, the following subjects were taught 
in the advanced course: natural and intellectual philosophy, 
botany, chemistry, geology, moral science, and evidences of 
Christianity. The advertisement said: “while we regard 
Christian principles as the foundation of our system, we shall 
carefully guard against all merely sectarian influence.” Ap¬ 
parently students from outside Livingston attended the Acad¬ 
emy, since there is the announcement that Mrs. C. A. Chapman 
would accommodate pupils desiring room, and board. 31 The next 
year, Dr. James T. Bradford and his wife, another Northern 
couple, came to teach at the school. They were outstanding 
instructors. A music room was added to the original building 
by the Bradfords. During the years, “old main” went through 
other modifications, but it was used until 1894 when it burned. 32 

The abolitionist Crusade with all of its attendant problems 

w Sum ter County Whig, May 7, 1844. This statement assumes that the Academy 

building was constructed in 1841. 

™Ibid., April 9, October 29, 1844; Jones, Manuscript History. 

^Montgomery Advertiser, December 14, 1969. 

® 2 Spratt, "Livingston,” 16. 
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is reflected in the life of the School in the late 1840s and 1850s. 
There was concern that the textbooks used did not reflect the 
Southern point of view. 03 In Baldwin’s Flush Times in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi is a sketch entitled, “Samuel Hele, Esq.” 
Dr. Spratt said this is Samuel Hale, a well-known local per¬ 
sonage. 34 In the story, Hale told “so many prodigious yarns 
about the savage nature” of the people of Livingston that the 
female character in the story, Miss Charity Woodey, a New 
England “school marm” of Abolitionist persuasion, packed her 
trunks and left town. Dr. Spratt believed this had reference 
to a person who was at the Academy in 1847. 35 

There is some evidence that the School had difficulty in 
securing teachers in the 1850s. An editorial in the Democrat 
on “Our Town” commented upon the bad reputation the male 
youths had given it by their “thoughtless wildness.” The edi¬ 
torial continued: “We already have one fine school (the fe¬ 
male academy) which would be still more flourishing but for 
the evil reports ... of the town.” The newspaper stated that 
no male academy existed at the time of the writing. 36 C. E. 
Brame, who had been head of the Sumterville Female Academy, 
came to head the Livingston school in 1852. 37 An editorial in 
the Democrat reported that it was pleasing to see young ladies 
“wending their way daily from the altar of the heart to the 
appointed place of teaching the mind.” 38 About the same time 
the editor of the Democrat gave his view of woman’s role in 
life. He said her whole duty was: “To dress, to sing, to play 
the piano, to gabble French and German, and to preside grace¬ 
fully at the tea table.” The curriculum of the Academy re¬ 
flected a much greater respect for female intelligence than the 

editor of the Democrats 

It was the custom to hold public examinations of the stu¬ 
dents in the 1850s and later. Prominent local citizens were 
asked to quiz the students. James G. Baldwin of Flush Times 
fame participated on one of these occasions. Five citizens held 


33 Sumter Democrat, September 11, 1852. 

’’Spratt, "Livingston,” 17. 

K lbid.; Baldwin, The Flush Times in Alabama and Mississippi, 208-222. 

38 Sumter Democrat, April 10, 1852. 

3T Jones, Manuscript History; Democrat, August 15, 1851. 

™Sumter Democrat, September 18, 1852. 

38 Ibid., July 3, 1852. 
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the examinations in 1852. They commented upon the fine physi¬ 
cal condition of the building and the desirable balance between 
study and exercise. The committee could not select a best 
scholar because all appeared equally competent. They were 
impressed that moral growth resulted from “the tone and at¬ 
mosphere of the school” rather than from didactic instruction. 
Their general summary was as follows: 

The system of instruction, considered as a whole, seems 
admirably calculated to nourish and strengthen those 
plain common sense faculties of the mind upon which 
depend so much of the usefulness and happiness of 
life. 40 


The curriculum of the Livingston Female Academy 41 in 
1852 compared favorably with that of other academies in the 
South as described by Knight in “The Academy Movement in 
the South.” 42 When C. E. Brame was principal, there were 
primary, preparatory, and academical departments. The acade¬ 
mical unit comprised three years of study. The curriculum had 
been expanded somewhat since 1857. It now included: algebra, 
geometry, ancient and modern history, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, rhetoric, logic, elocution, metaphysics, 
ethics, classical literature, and French and Latin. Music and 
art were special subjects that required extra charges. The 
tuition fees were the same as those of 1837. 43 

I. H. Tichnor, an Episcopal clergyman, followed Brame in 
the principalship; then a Miss Johnson served. Later Colonel 
T. B. Wetmore, one of “Sumter’s noted characters, being a fine 
lawyer and a fine man,” served as temporary head until C. E. 
Brame could be induced to return. Brame was not only a 
teacher but a preacher and a business man as well. 44 

Dr. Spratt reported some interesting stories about Colonel 
Wetmore, illustrative of Livingston’s penchant for joking and 


m lbid., July 9, 1853. 

“The Sumter Democrat for July 31, 1852, used the title, "Livingston Female In- 
stitute.” 

42 Knight, The Academy Movement in the South, 49, 54. 

43 Sumter Democrat, August 21, 1852. 

44 Jones, Manuscript History; Spratt, "Livingston,” 16, 57. Miss Jones spelled Mr. 
Tichnor’s name with an "e”. 
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clowning, which is so well perpetuated in the modern DUD 
parade. 45 The stories, as given by Dr. Spratt, are as follows: 

It seems that in those times of no water works . . . the 
Colonel was in the habit of taking a shower bath in 
the afternoons during the summer. He had a sort of 
bath house near his well, and would have a keg of water 
hoisted up in the morning, and this water would be well 
warmed by the sun in a few hours . . . Some of the boys 
of that day knew' of the Colonel’s habit and sent to 
Mobile for some ice which they put in the keg . . . 
When the Colonel took his shower that day he got the 
shock of his life and ran out, forgetting his clothes. 

The Colonel owned the celebrated glass-eating dog 
“Carlo” . . . people noticed him eating glass every now r 
and then ... (he was known to like) something nice 
and thin like a lamp chimney. As there were not many 
people left (when Dr. Spratt wrote his book) who actu¬ 
ally saw the dog eat glass, Dr. Spratt got a number of 
reliable citizens to sign a statement to the effect that 
they knew the dog ate glass. This statement is in 
Miscellaneous Record Book 1, p. 77, in the Probate 
Judge’s Office in Livingston. 46 

From 1856 to 1858 George Dews was principal of the 
Academy. 0. Rockwell served from 1858 to 1868, and in 1864 
Reverend Elisha Mitchell and a Mrs. Dodson taught at the 
School. The records show that even though there was a great 
deal of teacher-turnover during the Civil W T ar Period, the school 
building was improved by the addition of an “ell,” and better 
instruction resulted from the purchase of new equipment. 47 
Henry J. Carter was in charge of the School from 1864 to 1870. 
The Journal reported as follows regarding the Academy in 1867: 
“the success that has attended it, notwithstanding the string¬ 
ency of financial matters, is perhaps the highest praise that 

45 D. P. Culp, "The DUD in Livingston, Alabama,” The Alabama Review, XIX, 
1966, 63-75. 

“Spratt, "Livingston,” 57. 

“Since a number of newspapers for the Civil War and Reconstruction years are 
missing, the writer has been forced to use the Jones and Spratt materials for the 
facts given. Judge Wilbur Dearman, a local historian, says the editors were afraid 
to preserve the papers for these years. They feared reprisals from Reconstruction 
officials. 
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could be accorded those entrusted with its management. We 
regard it as one of the best schools in the state. . . .” 48 The 
committee which examined the students at the 1867 commence¬ 
ment reported that the instructors had emphasized the funda¬ 
mentals rather than “a superficial gloss.” 49 The following year 
the Journal reported a social gathering in May at the Female 
Academy after food had been served at the Male Academy. 
Four young ladies graduated at commencement in 1868. Their 
senior compositions had these titles: 

The Dangers of Becoming Too Addicted to the Pleas¬ 
ures of the World 

Justice May Sleep But Never Dies 

Literary Toils Have Their Recompense 

The Necessity of Examining Into Our Secret Motives 
of Action 50 

An editorial in the Journal in the fall of 1868 laments the fact 
that both academies had opened with small enrollments. 51 

Miss Jones stated that Mr. Carter improved the building 
and returned music to the curriculum. According to the min¬ 
utes of the board of trustees, “a very pretty tribute is paid 
(Mr. Carter) and much regret is expressed at his departure.” 
During Mr. Carter’s tenure the first co-ed was admitted as a 
Latin student, young C. J. Brockway. From 1870 to 1878, the 
following taught at the Academy: Miss Lizzie Houston, Miss 
Nellie C. Gibbs, Mrs. Mary C. Short, Mrs. I. C. Brown, Miss 
Mattie Beggs, Judge Dan’l James, and Miss Mary James. 52 
The newspaper reported that the Academy appeared to be en¬ 
tering upon a period of renewed prosperity under the manage¬ 
ment of Misses Houston and Gibbs. “It is a good school and 
merits the patronage of our people.” 53 A large crowd attended 
the concert held in connection with the commencement exer¬ 
cises of 1871. Music, recitations, and dialogues comprised the 

u Journal, January 26, 18 67. 

40 Ibid ., June 29, 18 67. 

*°lbid., May 24 and June 27, 1868. 
n lbid., September 18, 1868. 

“Jones, Manuscript History; Spratt, "Livingston,” 17. 

53 Livingston Journal, February 10 and August 30, 1872. 
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program. Rare talent was exhibited, according to the Journal, 
which reflected great credit upon the students and their teach¬ 
ers. 54 The newspaper continued to compliment the school: 
The purpose of the school is not to hurry a student through 
his study but “to lay a solid firm foundation for female educa¬ 
tion — to secure independence of thought, and proper appre¬ 
ciation of the courtesies of life.” 55 At the quarterly testing 
students were not only given an oral quiz but they were re¬ 
quired to present compositions. The latter were said to have 
“a depth of thought and a purity of diction rarely found in 
a young writer.” The newspaper reported that “class after 
class was called without a failure.” The girls were especially 
proficient in mathematics, chemistry, French, and intellectual 
philosophy. A spectator called the examination “one of the 
most critical and rigid ever attended.” 56 During the years 
of Mrs. Shorts’ principalship, prizes were given for excellence 
and for improvement in scholarship, music, attendance, and be¬ 
havior. One girl won four prizes. In 1875 boys were admitted 
for the second time in the history of the School. Six or seven 
came, but the next year the trustees voted as follows: “be it 
resolved that no boys be taught in this school and this rule 
be strictly adhered to.” Apparently this early venture in co¬ 
education was not a success. The trustees continued to have 
difficulty in getting teachers for the School. They offered the 
principalship to the popular and distinguished Dr. Seth S. 
Mellen, the head of the Cedar Grove Academy, a boy’s school in 
Livingston, but he refused. 57 Dr. Carlos G. Smith, a former 
president of the University of Alabama, took charge of the 
School in 1878. He was joined in 1881 by Julia Strudwick Tut- 
wiler. The golden age of the School began with “Miss Julia’s” 

coming. 

Records of the Livingston Presbyterian Church as well as 
those of the school indicate the leadership of both were much 
the same from the beginning until 1907. 58 The Houston and 
Jones families have had the longest association with the In 
stitution. M. L. Houston, a prominent business man of Living- 


“Ibid., July 7, 1871. 

“Ibid., July 14, 1871. 

™IbicL, November 24, 1871, 

67 Jones, Manuscript History; Spratt, "Livingston,*' 20. 

08 Ralph M. Lyon, A History of the Livingston Presbyterian Church, 1833-195 8 
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ston in the antebellum period and a Presbyterian elder, was a 
leading member of the board of trustees for forty years, and 
Captain W. A. C. Jones, his son-in-law, was a member for 
thirty years. Captain Jones was well-educated, a civil engi¬ 
neer, clerk of the court, state senator, a captain in the Con¬ 
federate army, and head of the committee of safety during Re¬ 
construction. 59 Jones Hall, which stood on the site of Brock 
Hall, was named for him. Both of these men were ancestors 
of Miss Hettie Jones, whose historical sketch has been used 
in this paper. Another outstanding Presbyterian elder, Dr. 
R. D. Webb, came to Livingston in 1853. “He was a student 
and an investigator/’ He studied malaria fever and wrote an 
article on it for the state medical journal. At one time he was 
president of the State Medical Association. He had many other 
skills, among them map-making. Dr. Webb was a member of 
the board of trustees for forty years and was chairman much 
of this time. Webb Hall is named for him. 60 These three men, 
more than any others, gave their talents, their money and their 
outstanding abilities to the development of the Academy in the 
antebellum and post war periods. 

Not only did the Livingston Female Academy serve as an 
excellent example of the typical motivations for academies in 
the South and the Nation, as has been shown, but it is also 
the ancestor of a normal school and a state college. The Living¬ 
ston Female Academy is the root from which the modern 
Livingston University grew. 


“Thomas McAdory Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biog- 
rapby (Chicago, 1921) III, 943-944. 

""Spratt, "Livingston,” 116; Sumter Democrat , March 12, 1853; Livingston Journal, 
June 20, 1894. 
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FUNERAL MEATS AND SECOND MARRIAGES: 
ALABAMA CHURCHES IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 

RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 

by 

Sylvia Krebs 

In the fall of 1865 Protestant Episcopal Bishop Richard 
Wilmer of Alabama responded to a circular letter on church 
reunification addressed to the southern dioceses by Bishop 
John H. Hopkins of Vermont. “In questions which involve senti¬ 
ment, ‘the time’ is an important element,” wrote Wilmer. . . 
there is nothing illegal in a second marriage and it is generally 
a ‘mere question of time’ with men when they shall marry again; 
but the ‘funeral baked meats do coldly furnish forth the mar¬ 
riage tables.’ ” 1 

Bishop Wilmer’s analogy was not entirely appropriate. The 
mid nineteenth century experiences of the major Protestant 
denominations—Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal—more nearly resembled divorces. But, widows or 
divorcees, the southern churches displayed little enthusiasm for 
“second marriages.” In the case of Alabama reunification with 
the northern branches of their respective denominations was 
not the first priority of clergymen or lay persons. Far more 
important were the problems resulting from wartime damage, 
insufficient support, lingering Confederate loyalties, and changed 
race relationships. Such matters absorbed the attention of local 
Congregations in all denominations during the Presidential 
Reconstruction period. 

Military hostilities completely destroyed only a few church 
buildings in Alabama. Other buildings sustained damage as a 
result of the fighting, of inadequate repair, or of use for non¬ 
religious purposes. Physical damage during the war was less 
important than the disruption of church functions. Experienced 
ministers and lay leaders departed for military service and left 
the churches in the care of older men and women. Conferences 
and conventions met infrequently and were poorly attended. The 

'Richard H. Wilmer, The Recent Past from a Southern Standpoint (New York, 
1887), 157-58. 
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United States Army seized some north Alabama churches and 
turned them over to representatives of the northern branch of 
the denomination, thus depriving the congregations of facilities 
and, more importantly, introducing an unwelcome “outside” in¬ 
fluence. A lack of active members and insufficient financial 
support discouraged efforts to continue usual activities. 2 When 
the war ended, rebuilding church structures was not as impor¬ 
tant as rebuilding support and morale. 

At the beginning of the war Alabama Protestant organiza¬ 
tions had identified the Confederate cause with the will of God 
and contributed enthusiastic support. In 1863 Alabama clergy¬ 
men joined with their colleagues in other southern states to 
issue an interdenominational justification for secession. 3 Post¬ 
war attitudes reflected a logical extension of this interpretation 
of events. James Mallory of Talladega gloomily assessed the 
war’s results in May 1865 and wrote: “God no doubt has a pur¬ 
pose in the affair and will punish us in a way to make us humble 
and subservient to him.” 4 Speaking in Chicago, the Reverend 
John W. Pratt, a professor at the University of Alabama, said: 
“God saw we needed punishment and discipline ... I think we 
shall now be better, happier and more progressive people than 
heretofore.” 5 And the journalist Benjamin Truman reported that 
a “prominent member of the Alabama Convention” believed that 
the Confederacy’s defeat had been God’s will. 6 

Attributing defeat to the Divine Will inspired neither reli¬ 
gious revival nor widespread support for the church. Church 
membership on the whole declined, although there were excep¬ 
tions. The Montgomery Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, added over one thousand members in both 1865 


‘See Walter L. Fleming, "Churches of Alabama during the Civil War and Re¬ 
construction,” Gulf States Historical Magazine (1902), I, 105-27, and Owen 
Hunter Draper, "Southern Negro Religious Adjustments to Freedom, 1865-1867 
(unpublished M.A. Thesis, Department of History, University of Alabama, 1966), 
passim, for discussions of ante-bellum and wartime conditions in the churches. 
Fleming, "Churches of Alabama during the Civil War and Reconstruction, 

109-10. 

4 James Mallory Journal. May 12, 1865 (Typescript in Talladega Public Library, 
Talladega). 

6 Montgomery Advertiser, August 15, 1865. 

°U. S. Congress, Senate, Executive Documents, No. 27, Reports of Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of the Freedmen’s Bureau,” 39th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial Set No. 1238), 
92. 
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and 1866. By 1867, white memberships increased slightly in 
most churches, but blacks dropped out more rapidly than they 
had the year before to form congregations of their own. 7 

Numerical increase is not the only indication of church 
strength. Ministers and laypersons alike bemoaned the lack of 
religious feeling in the state. The Reverend Basil Manly, Sr., 
antebellum president of the University of Alabama, compared 
postwar attitudes to the Israelites’ response to the prophet Jere¬ 
miah’s warnings: “But they say, ‘That is in vain! We will follow 
our own plans, and will every one act according to the stubborn- 
ess of his evil heart.’ ” 8 

Newspapers noted the lack of interest in the churches and 
denounced the excuse that poverty and the extra effort needed 
to make a living justified inattention to spiritual matters. 9 The 
Alabama State Baptist Convention, in 1865 and 1866, received 
reports from a committee on the state of religion which indicated 
a lack of interest in church affairs, a “want of consecration. ’ 10 
Charles Manly, one of Basil Manly, Sr.’s sons, described the 
conversion of thirty-five persons at a revival meeting but ex¬ 
pressed his deep concern about the apparent lack of sincerity 
and conviction among both. converts and congregation. 11 

Thus, the work of reorganizing and rebuilding the churches 
of Alabama fell to a small number of dedicated ministers and 
laypersons, a not uncommon situation in the history of Christi¬ 
anity. These few persons took the lead in collecting funds, re¬ 
storing physical facilities, and providing for missionary and ed¬ 
ucation activity. Women actively participated in raising funds 
with which to construct new buildings, repair old ones, and 
carry on the regular program of the church by sponsoring church 

'Marion Elias Lazenby, History of Methodism in Alabama and West Florida 
(Nashville, 1960), 342, 348, 352-53; Basil B. McGinty, History of East Liberty 
Baptist Association (Alexander City, Alabama, 1963), 68-71; Minutes of the 
Montgomery Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1866, 1867, 
hereinafter cited as Minutes of the Montgomery Methodist Conference. Mem¬ 
bership also declined in some northern churches immediately after the war. 

“Basil Manly, Sr., to Jane Smith, June 8, 1865, Manly Collection (University of 
Alabama Library, Tuscaloosa); see Jeremiah 18:12 Revised Standard Version. 
"Moulton Christian Herald, April 13, 1866; Mobile Advertiser and Register, August 

5, 1866. 

10 Minutes of the Alabama Baptist State Convention, 1865, 15; ibid., 1866, 16-17. 
“Charles Manly to Basil Manly, Jr., September 5, 1866, Manly Collection. 
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suppers, bazaars, and concerts. 12 Denominations often cooperated 
by sharing usable facilities until more satisfactory arrangements 
could be made. 

Church groups made every effort to continue or resume as 
much of their antebellum activity as possible. They supported 
regular schools and especially promoted Sunday school programs. 
The Mobile Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at its 
1865 meeting recommended the establishment of Sunday Schools 
for rich and poor, black and white alike. 13 Other denominations 
took similar positions urging local churches to establish Sunday 
schools and subscribe to the available literature. 

Home missionary activity suffered because of inadequate 
financial backing and manpower and lack of interest. The 
Baptists handled the problem by requesting regular ministers 
to donate four weeks of their time each year for missionary 
work in the state. 14 Other denominations suggested that churches 
designate certain Sundays as “Missionary Sunday” and take 
special collections at that time for foreign or home missionary 
work. 

Generally speaking, the nature of church activity in Ala¬ 
bama changed little during the Presidential Reconstruction 
period. More important in the long run, attitudes underlying 
church activities seemed not to acknowledge the changes re¬ 
sulting from the war. 

Despite southern protestations of submission to the 
Divine Will, many Northerners suspected the presence of per¬ 
sistent secessionist sentiments. In mid 1865 Bishop Wilmer be¬ 
came the center of a controversy which involved lingering 
Confederate loyalties and which reinforced northern concern 
about southern attitudes. 

Richard Wilmer, a native of Virginia, was in a unique posi¬ 
tion at the end of the war. In 1861 during the organization of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of 

’ Althea Thompson Cobbs, Presbyterian Women of the Synod of Alabama, U.S. 

(n.p., n.d.) ,21, ill 

'“Minutes of the Mobile Methodist Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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America, Nicholas H. Cobb, Bishop of Alabama, had died. Wil- 
mer became the only bishop elected during the Civil War and 
consecrated by the Confederate bishops, a distinction which 
earned him the title, the “Confederate Bishop.” 15 Wilrner was 
popular and successful in Alabama, but when the war ended, 
he symbolized the dilemma faced by his own and other churches. 

To complicate matters further, in June 1865, Bishop Wilrner 
ordered Episcopal clergymen in Alabama to omit the prayer 
for the Confederate president from the ritual but also urged 
the omission of the prayer for the President of the U.S. until 
the restoration of civil government in the state. At the same 
time the Bishop reminded Alabama Christians that they should 
obey the “powers that be” according to the scriptual injunction. 10 
Federal military authorities apparently took no notice of Wil- 
mer’s proclamation until September 1865. General George H. 
Thomas then ordered Major-General Charles Woods in Mobile 
to investigate, and following the investigation, Thomas suspended 
the Bishop and his clergy and closed the Episcopal churches in 
the -state. 17 

* 

Bishop Wilrner immediately protested to federal authorities 
that the action was unwarranted military intrusion into the 
church’s sphere, violating the principle of separation of church 
and state. 18 The Bishop argued that people simply could not be 
expected to pray for the continuation and prosperity of a military 
government. However, at least one federal officer considered 
the Bishop a symbol of continuing hostility to the United States 
government despite the fact that he had taken the oath of alle¬ 
giance and had urged others to do so. Major General Thomas 
Kilby Smith, in a statement to Carl Shurz, charged that “a great 
many of them (Southerners) are still inspired with a hope that 
at some future time the ‘confederacy’ as they style it, will be 
restored to independence.” Bishop Wilrner, said General Smith, 
had corroborated this view and had stated that he would not 
allow the prayer for the president of the United States to be 

used because he “would stultify himself in the event that Ala- 

* 

iG See Gardiner C. Tucker, "Richard Hooker Wilrner, Second Bishop of Alabama, 1 ” 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1938), VII, 13 3-53. 
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17 Fleming, "Churches of Alabama during the Civil ^War and Reconstruction, 
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18 Wilrner, The Recent Past from a Southern Standpoint , 143-45. 
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bama and the southern confederacy regained their independ¬ 
ence. . . Smith also charged that Wilmer exercised “a wide¬ 
spread influence in the State, and his sentiments are those of a 
large proportion of what is called the better class of people, and 
particularly the women.’' 19 


Reaction to Bishop Wilmer’s position, both pro and con, was 
generally low keyed. While the order was in effect, Episcopal 
clergymen, including Bishop Wilmer, conducted services in pri¬ 
vate homes and performed their other pastoral duties. Provi¬ 
sional Governor Lewis E. Parsons wrote to President Andrew 
Johnson that, although Alabamians did not agree with the 
Bishop, he seriously doubted the wisdom of General Thomas’ 
order and considered it a dangerous violation of the principle 
of religious freedom. 20 Peter M. Dox, later a United States 
congressman from Alabama, wrote to Governor Parsons: 
“Bishop Wilmer acted foolishly, but he is only a victim of eccle¬ 
siastical routine, sometimes designated ‘red tape’. . . .” 21 

The episode ended shortly before Christmas of 1865. Con¬ 
trary to what some Alabamians thought at the time, President 
Johnson did not interfere in the case except to forward Bishop 
Wilmer’s letter of protest to General Thomas at his Nashville 
headquarters. 22 General Thomas revoked the order closing the 
Episcopal churches and cleared the people of any disloyal senti¬ 
ments imputed to the Bishop. Wilmer, in the General’s words, 
was “left to that remorse of conscience consequent to the ex¬ 
posure and failure of the diabolical schemes of designing and 
corrupt minds.” 23 


By the time the episode ended, Alabamians had elected civil 
officials, and Bishop Wilmer soon ordered the prayer for the 
President of theUnited States included in the ritual. Whether 
Wilmer harbored hopes of a Confederate revival or not, the 


10 U.S. Congress, Senate, Executive Documents, No. 2, "Condition of the South,” 
39th Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial Set No. 1306), 47. 

“Lewis E. Parsons to Andrew Johnson, September 29, 1865, Andrew Johnson 
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incident did little to reassure Northerners, who, by the end of 
1865, had more than one reason to believe that southern atti¬ 
tudes had changed little. 

Southern attitudes toward the former slaves were particu¬ 
larly important to the general postwar adjustment. The ante¬ 
bellum church relationship between slave and master which 
continued during the war years did not give way immediately 
after the surrender. As in other postwar situations, both ex¬ 
ternal and internal factors determined the changes. White Ala¬ 
bamians strongly opposed the influx of Northern missionaries in 
the months after the war. They resented a perceived ‘'holier- 
than-thou” attitude on the part of the Northerners and dis¬ 
trusted northern influence on blacks. Tensions between the 
races increased as the American Missionary Association and 
other such groups became more active and as political affairs 
failed to stabilize. 24 

Immediately after the war, Alabama whites saw no need 
for any change in the racial make-up of the churches. Resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the Alabama Baptist Association and the Ala¬ 
bama Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church clearly 
reflect the assumption that no change was necessary. The 
Mobile Conference of the Methodist Church, South, passed a 
similar resolution at its 1865 meeting but appended a provision 
stating that, if black members should desire to separate, it 
should be done without bitterness on either side. 25 At the same 
time the white churches recognized a need for increased atten¬ 
tion to the spiritual welfare of blacks in their new status. 26 
Little money was available, however, to finance increased acti¬ 
vity. Before the war, slave owners provided Sunday schools for 
the slaves on their plantations, and the Montgomery Methodist 
Episcopal Conference attempted to adapt the same method by re¬ 
questing employers of freedmen to establish Sunday schools. 
The conference had to discontinue its practice of appointing spe¬ 
cial missionaries to blacks and assigned the responsibility for 


“The following discussion is based generally on Draper, "Southern Negro Religious 
Adjustments to Freedom, 1865-67.” 
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their spiritual welfare to local ministers, 27 With few exceptions, 
good will seemed to prevail among both white and black church 
people for most of 1865. There were few demands for separation 
and little change occurred. 

In 1866 and 1867 a greater number of separations into 
white congregations and black congregations took place. On the 
whole, however, the separations proceeded “without bitterness/’ 
and white churches offered what assistance they could. White 
congregations sometimes financed the construction of black 
church buildings, but this assistance was not given uncondi¬ 
tionally. Fearing the influence of northern teachers and minis¬ 
ters, whites sometimes forbade any change in the organization 
and administration of the black churches. 28 In late 1867, as 
political tensions heightened, many white congregations en¬ 
couraged blacks to separate, and segregated churches gradually 
became the norm. The black congregations either retained 
memberships in the southern denominational organizations oi 
affiliated with northern interracial or black organizations. 

Throughout the Presidential Reconstruction period, certain 
factors which affected every aspect of the black-white relation¬ 
ship influenced white church members. A sincere interest iii 
the wellbeing of the black members clearly manifested itself at 
first. However, as time passed, a deep rooted self-interest, fed 
by fears of “outside influence,” contributed to two different 
courses of action. In most denominations native whites pre¬ 
ferred to keep blacks in their churches to at least mitigate 
northern influence. On the other hand, Baptist churches, with 
their unusually strong emphasis on democratic polity, first felt 
the necessity for separation lest black majorities assert them¬ 
selves in church government. 29 

The final breakdown in the white-black church relation¬ 
ship was largely the result of two factors. First, many whites 
believed that ministers and teachers sent by northern churches 
and missionary associations urged blacks to ignore the advice 
and assistance of local white church leaders. They assumed that 
northerners inspired the desire of blacks to establish separate 

'^Minutes of the Montgomery Methodist Conference, 186 5, 19. 
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churches. The Reverend Basil Manly, Sr., attributed the rather 
confused withdrawal of black Baptists in Tuscaloosa to the 
“agency and influence of a Yankee teacher.” 30 Second, many 
whites became disillusioned with the black congregations and 
especially with the black ministers. White Alabamians had 
doubted from the beginning that blacks were capable of manag¬ 
ing their own religious affairs just as they doubted that blacks 
could survive as free people. The rumors of superstitious prac¬ 
tices and immoral behavior on the part of some black ministers 
and the financial inefficiency of some black congregations pro¬ 
vided suffiicent proof of the expected failure. By 1867 many 
white Alabama church people were ready to say good riddance 
to their black brethen. 

Amid such unresolved difficulties and unfamiliar situa¬ 
tions, it is not surprising that most Alabama church people 
regarded denominational reunion at the national level as a low 
priority problem. However, the national issue could not be 
escaped, and because of its similarity to political reconstruc¬ 
tion, it provoked strong emotional reactions. 

With the exception of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the northern Protestant denominations adopted requirements 
which they expected southern church people to meet before 
reunification could be accomplished. They often demanded 
proof of loyalty to the Union and rejection of both secession 
and slavery. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Old School) issued a statement in 1865 
declaring that “the act of rebellion, to support the institution 
of slavery, was not only a great sin, but wholly unwarranted.” 31 
At the same time Southerners resented Northerners’ efforts to 
take over southern churches and to work among the former 
slaves. That Northerners regarded the South as a field for 
missionary activity grated on southern nerves. 32 

The successful reunification of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church provides an interesting contrast to the continuing di- 

30 W. Stanley Hoole (ed.), "The Diary of Dr. Basil Manly, 1858-1867,” Part V, 
Alabama Review , (1952) V, 152. 

31 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important Events (New York, 
1866), V, 704. 

32 Fleming, "Churches of Alabama during the Civil War and Reconstruction,” 
120 - 21 . 
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visiveness in the other denominations. Indeed, the policies of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, North, bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to the reconstruction policies of Presidents Lincoln and 
Johnson, At wartime meetings of the northern Episcopal 
churches, the names of the Confederate dioceses were always 
called, implying that they were only temporarily absent. Post¬ 
war attitudes were very lenient even toward the “Confed¬ 
erate Bishop.” The proslavery views of Bishop Hopkins of 
Vermont, who became Presiding Bishop during the war, un¬ 
doubtedly helped to ease sectional differences. 33 The general 
council confirmed Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama and left the 
question of reunification to the decision of each separate dio¬ 
cese. Alabama Episcopalians voted for reunification in early 
1866, the last diocese to do so. 34 

In 1867 political, economic, and social conditions in Ala¬ 
bama remained unstable. The churches of the state shared the 
instability although some progress had been made toward re¬ 
construction. The basic structure and functions of the churches 
remained much the same as before the war with the exception 
of the withdrawal of blacks to form separate congregations. 
However, inadequate financial support resulting from poor 
economic conditions and lack of interest restricted the scope 
of church activities. 

More importantly, the churches of Alabama failed to in¬ 
spire the general public or to assume a position of leadership 
at a critical time. Clergy and lay leaders alike suffered from 
an inability to cope with the realities of emancipation and de¬ 
feat which particularly handicapped their ability to deal with 
black people. One Alabamian wrote: “Our people are taking 
but little interest in schools, churches, or anything else. You 
would be pained to see the apathy and gloom which prevail 
here.” 35 The Alabama churches did not escape the apathy and 
gloom, and the most publicized example of leadership — Wil- 
mer’s proclamation and the subsequent events — tended to 
reinforce the northern image of Southerners as unrepentant 

secessionists. 

“Tucker, "Richard Hooker Wilmer, Second Bishop of Alabama,” 149; James T. 

Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States (New York, 1969), 198-99. 
^Montgomery Advertiser y January 19, 1866. 

35 John G. Parrish to Henry Watson, August 13, 1867, Henry Watson, Jr., Papers 

(Duke University Library, Durham), 
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Undoubtedly the churches provided support and consola¬ 
tion for many individuals during the difficult postwar years. 
However, for the state as a whole, Alabama church leaders pro¬ 
vided no more positive nor innovative leadership in postwar 
affairs — especially race relations — than did leaders in any 
other sphere. In general, Alabama churches remained adrift 
on the same sea of problems that beset society as a whole. 
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THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU AND THE FREEDMEN’S 

VOTE IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SOUTHERN 

ALABAMA: AN ACCOUNT BY 
AGENT SAMUEL S. GARDNER 

By 

Richard L. Hume 

With the surrender of Confederate military forces during 
the spring of 1865, some 439,000 ex-slaves in Alabama, like 
those in other states of the deep South, became wards of the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. Es¬ 
tablished in the War Department by Congress on March 3, 1865, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, as the agency was generally known, 
continued in full operation through 1869; thereafter its activi¬ 
ties were greatly curtailed prior to its formal disbandment in 
1872. At its peak, the bureau functioned in each of the former 
slave states, but it was always most active in the eleven states 
which had comprised the Confederacy. Its efforts in this region 
were focused on aiding both whites and blacks in adjusting 
to postwar realities, but its interest in the freedmen was of 
particular significance. This concern soon embroiled the bureau 
in the explosive political disputes that erupted in the South 
following the passage of the Reconstruction Acts of March, 

1867. 1 

Native whites generally opposed Congressional Reconstruc¬ 
tion and were quite negative in their evaluations of the bureau’s 
role in the implementation of policies which seemed to threaten 
the continuation of white rule in the South. They tended to 
discount the agency’s positive achievements in the relief of 
human suffering, education, and economic reform. Like a num¬ 
ber of later historians, they focused instead on its partisan 
nature and on the alleged corruption of its local agents, many 
of whom were suspect because of their northern origins and 

Mr. Hume is assistant professor of history at Washington State University. The 
author wishes to acknowledge assistance from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities for aid on a broader project of which this document is a part. 

Tor the most complete general history of the Freedmen’s Bureau, consult George 
R. Bentley, A History of the freedmen’s Bureau (Philadelphia, 1955). 
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their association with the Union Army. 2 In contrast to such 
criticisms, several revisionist historians, like a number of Re¬ 
publican leaders of the Reconstruction era, have offered more 
sympathetic evaluations of the bureau and its activities. They 
have argued, for example, that its often slandered local agents 
were generally individuals who only became involved in politics 
because of their conscientious attempts to resolve the complex 
human problems of postwar adjustment necessitated by the 
abolition of slavery. Despite its limited resources and brief 
life span, the Bureau’s defenders have thus asserted that it 
helped to implement needed reforms within southern society. 3 

The Freedman’s Bureau began its actual operations in Ala¬ 
bama in July, 1865, when Brigadier General Wager Swayne, 
the state’s newly appointed assistant commissioner, established 
his office in Montgomery. 4 Its direct participation in political 
affairs commenced in earnest some two years later, and sub¬ 
sequent developments in the state are of special importance in 
assessing the nature and degree of the organization’s role in 
the implementation of Congressional Reconstruction throughout 
the South during 1867. Alabama’s particular importance in 
this regard stems from the fact that General Swavne’s agents 
carried out their assigned duties with great dispatch and 
promptly registered the state’s new biracial electorate. Con¬ 
sequently, Alabama became the first of the former Confederate 
states to complete voter registration and call a convention to 
frame a new state constitution, the first step required in the 
congressional program of restoration. 5 

As a bureau agent in southern Alabama, Samuel S. Gardner 
was therefore intimately involved in the first national effort 
to enroll significant numbers of blacks as members of a state 


2 For examples of statements critical of the character and the political activities of 
bureau agents in Alabama, consult Walter L. Fleming, Civil Wat and Reconstruc¬ 
tion in Alabama (New York, 1905), 448, 557. 

Tor the best brief defense of the bureau agents and their activities, consult John 
and La Wand a Cox, "General O. O. Howard and the 'Misrepresented Bureau,’” 
Journal of Southern History, XIX (November, 1953), 427-56. 

’For detail on the bureau in Alabama, consult Elizabeth Bethel, 'The Freedmen s 
Bureau in Alabama,” Journal of Southern History, XIV (February, 1948), 49-92. 
Ten of the former Confederate states were reconstructed by Congress. Tennessee, 
the eleventh former Confederate state, had been restored to the Union prior to the 
passage of the Reconstruction Acts. 
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electorate. 0 While engaged in this effort, he left a detailed, 
lively, and revealing account of his activities during July of 
1867. With elements of both idealism and paternalism, Gard¬ 
ner’s letter, reproduced here, offers considerable detail on the 
manner in which this Alabama bureau official informed newly 
enfranchised Gulf area freedmen of the obligations and oppor¬ 
tunities presented by their recently conferred citizenship. 7 In 
so doing, he realized that those with whom he spoke would vote 
overwhelmingly as Republicans, as indeed he believed they 
should. Still, while his appeals were certainly partisan in 
nature, it appears that they were also somewhat more vision¬ 
ary than narrow. The voters whom he addressed were not to 
be used solely for the advantage of the Republican party, al¬ 
though that organization would surely be the major beneficiary 
of their ballots. Of equal importance though, Gardner also as¬ 
sumed, perhaps rather naively in retrospect, that a Republican 
state administration, resting in large part on the votes of the 
eager throngs of freedmen in his audiences, would help make 
realities of the ideals of which he spoke. Such an enlightened 
and progressive administration, he believed, would enable Ala¬ 
bama, perhaps even the entire South, to escape the despotism 
of the region’s antebellum past and experience a new era of 
democracy, peace, and prosperity. 

Samuel S. Gardner, one of Alabama’s most interesting car¬ 
petbaggers, was a native of Massachusetts, born at Cambridge- 
port on January 9, 1831. 8 After completing his education at 

e Six northern states, each with relatively few blacks among its electorate, had en¬ 
franchised blacks by 1865. Tennessee also enfranchised its freedmen in 1867. Even 
so, Alabama, a southern state which actually experienced Congressional Recon¬ 
struction, was the first state to register truly significant numbers of black voters 
under federal supervision. For detail on the franchise and northern blacks during 
the immediate postwar era, consult Eric L. McKitrick, Andrew Johnson and Re¬ 
construction (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), p. 58. For brief com¬ 
ments on the political situation in Tennessee in 1867, consult Allen W. Trelease, 
White Terror: The Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy and Southern Reconstruction (New 

York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1971), p. 7. . 

’Gardner’s letter is among those in the Papers of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands (Alabama Department of Archives and History, Montgom- 

8 For a brief summary of Gardner’s life, consult Thomas M. Owen, History of 
Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, (Chicago, 1921), HI, 635-36'. 
“Shortly before entering the United States Military Academy in 1850, Oliver O. 
Howard, Commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 

Lands, had also graduated from Bowdoin. 
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Bowdoin College 9 in Brunswick, Maine, in 1855, he entered 
Bangor (Maine) Theological Seminary, an institution from 
which he graduated in 1861. During the Civil War he served 
as a chaplain in the Union Army, first with the 73d and later 
with the 83d United States Colored Infantry. He entered the 
South by way of Louisiana in 1863 remaining in that state 
until his arrival in Alabama in 1865. Associated with the 
Freedmen’s Bureau as a sub-assistant commissioner at Green¬ 
ville, he later served as a delegate to the 1867 constitutional 
convention and as a judge of probate in Butler County. Al¬ 
though his political activities were resented by many native 
whites, Gardner, who was able to reconcile postwar sectional 
differences in at least one notable instance, soon met and mar¬ 
ried Mrs. Adaline Livingston, widow of Captain Lewis A. 
Livingston of the 8th Alabama Infantry Regiment. 10 After 
leaving Alabama in the early 1870s, Gardner and his family re¬ 
sided in Washington, D.C., where he secured employment with 
the Treasury Department. He died in that city on March 24, 
1899. 


Office of Sub-Assistant Commissioner. 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands. 

Sub District of Greenville, 

Greenville, Ala., July 23d 1867 

O. D. Kinsman 11 
Sub Asst. Commssir 
Sir: 

I have the honor to report in regard to a tour in Monroe 
and Clarke counties, undertaken in obedience to S. 0. No. 24, 
II C. S. 12 


“While containing several inconsistencies, his service record ("Compiled Service 
Records of Confederate Soldiers” on microfilm in the National Archives, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.) indicates that Lewis A. Livingston, Captain Company F, 8th Ala¬ 
bama Infantry, was wounded at Gettysburg on July 2, 1863. As a result of these 
wounds, he died in a Gettysburg hospital on September 28, 1863. 

“Brevet Major Oliver D. Kinsman had been associated with the bureau in Alabama 
since 1866. A native of Maine, he had entered the Union Army from Iowa in 
1861. He left Montgomery in 1868 and returned initially to Clinton, Iowa. In¬ 
formation on Kinsman was kindly supplied by Professor John Carpenter, who is 
currently working on a study of bureau agents at the grass roots level. 

“These orders, dated June 14, 1867, relieved Gardner from his duties as sub-assistant 
commissioner for the sub-district of Greenville and sent him on a tour of in¬ 
spection through southern Alabama. The order is contained in Records of the 
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I found that the board of registration for that district 
had received the books, both of oaths and of registration, and 
were faithfully and vigorously performing their duties. 

In pursuance of further instructions in the order, my ac¬ 
tion has been in general: 


1st To converse with every freedmen [sic] I met upon 
the road, and ascertain from him if the matter of registration 
was understood by himself and the other freedmen of his 
neighborhood, and to instruct him carefully in the matter, with 
directions to communicate the information to all his fellow 
workmen and neighbors. Wherever one was found who could 
read, or knew of a reader, a copy of the hand bill addressed to 
freedmen was given to him. 13 


2d. To go upon plantations, with the consent of the pro¬ 
prietor, if convenient, or without, and learn the condition of the 
laborers’ information on the subject, and impart what was 

lacking. 


3d To hold public meetings of freedmen wherever they 
could be assembled, and give as full and elaborate statement of 
the advantages conferred upon them by the acknowledgement 
of their full citizenship as time would permit. — stating the 
extent and material resources of the country, the superiority of 
its form of government, with a sketch of its history; its de¬ 
votion to the interests of the common people, its promotion of 
general education, & c. — then setting forth the individual 
benefits of citizenship in the nation and in the state, arguing 
incidentally the right of franchise as inherent in that of citizen¬ 
ship, showing the advantage of an equal voice in the selection 
of law makers and administrators, the protection of an equal 
privilege in the jury box, & c. and urging them to the cultiva¬ 
tion of all such public and social virtues as would show them 
to be worthy of citizenship, and justify its bestowal. — then 


Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, Records of the Assistant 
Commissioner for the State of Alabama, Record Group 105 (National Archives, 


Washington, D.C.). 

13 Bureau agents frequently distributed Republican campaign literature, especially a 
document entitled "Dialogue Between a Freedman and a White Republican, 
among Alabama’s recently enfranchised black voters. See Bethel,- Bureau in a- 

bama,” 75. 
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setting forth their right and duty to use their citizenship on 
all proper occasions, and the guarantees of government, for the 
free exercise of the right ,especially of the perfect freedom of 
choice between parties and candidates; urging them to a courage¬ 
ous maintenance of their rights, and warning them against ef¬ 
forts to coerce their votes by intimidation, or purchase them by 
whiskey 14 or other bribes: — then giving the proper informa¬ 
tion with regard to times and places of voting. 

It is difficult to convene meetings in the sparsely settled 
country included in this district, upon short notice, but gather¬ 
ings of from fifty to two hundred were obtained, at the prin¬ 
cipal places in Monroe and Clarke. At Monroeville I felt justi¬ 
fied in availing myself of a Sabbath congregation, and had a 
very successful meeting. 

The whites were very forward in their assurances that 
such a mission w T as entirely useless, that they had no secrets 
from the freedmen, that they took pains to explain all their 
newly acquired rights and privileges to them, & c. & c. On the 
contrary, the freedmen generally declare that they are kept 
in ignorance of their privileges, with the exception of the bare 
fact of the right to vote, that no explanations or understanding 
of its bearings and effect are ever offered. In Monroe County 
there has been no agency of the Bureau, school teacher, or other 
sympathizer with the legislation of Congress in regard to the 
rights of the freedmen; in consequence of which, they are com¬ 
pletely cowed under the domination of the whites. In Claiborne 
[a community in Monroe County] this was particularly notice¬ 
able. The whites freely express their belief that they (the 
freedmen) will all vote their way. The coming among them 
of an accredited agent of the government, to whom they could 
speak with confidence, seemed to give them such a sense of 
relief and gladness, that they could hardly sufficiently express 
their thanks. After the whites had left, the place of speaking, 
they crowded around the speaker, shaking hands, and crying 
“God bless you,” “Bless God for this,” with other expressions 
of unbounded delight. To one present, the inference was too 
plain that a despotic influence is habitually over them under 

“Commissioner Howard was a devoted temperance crusader, and agents in the field 
were accordingly urged to promote that cause among the freedmen. For detail 
on this aspect of bureau activities, consult Martin Abbott, The Freedmen’s Bureau 
in South Carolina 1865-1872 (Chapel Hill, 1967), 108-09. 
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which all freedom of word or action is repressed. Their instinc¬ 
tive sympathies are invariably most cordially with the Gov¬ 
ernment in its recent action, and [they] only wait the oppor¬ 
tunity to manifest it by their votes. On every occasion of 
speaking to the freedmen the w’hites mustered in considerable 
force, as if to keep watch over the conduct of the freedmen, 
with a view to future settlement with them for any improper 
manifestation [.] 

At Monroeville, a masonic ceremony was engaging the at¬ 
tention of the whites at the time appointed for addressing the 
freedmen. A deputation came asking me to postpone the mat¬ 
ter until the whites could attend. The request was declined as 
the freedmen could not be kept from their houses so long. I 
told them that nothing would be said of any interest to them, 
that my purpose was simply to give the freedmen instruction 
concerning their rights and duties as citizens, which they (the 
whites) were supposed to understand already. “Well,” said 
one, a lawyer, “the fact is, our people think this is some sort 
of an electioneering scheme, and they want to hear what you 
have to say, and oppose it, if necessary.” I replied, “If I were 
upon an electioneering tour, I should make a sound Republican 
speech here, which you would doubtless call somewhat radical, 
but there ought not to be any need of saying to you that hav¬ 
ing a definite official duty to perform, I shall be governed by 
my instructions, without seeking any underhand advantage.” 
One gentleman then remarked, “A few years ago, it would not 
have been safe for you to hold such a meeting.” He evidently 
regretted the vanished delight of hanging abolitionists. The 
feeling of whites among the classes met, is extremely disloyal 
in both counties. In Clarke, the general determination was ex¬ 
pressed to vote against a convention. The friends of the govern¬ 
ment will however be largely in the majority, and have reliable 
men in whom they can confide. 15 

The registration for the district was begun in Clarke 
County, and at my last information was completed in that 
County, according to appointment, with the exception of two 
beats, and the three days at the county seat. At that time, there 
had been registered 751 colored, and 563 whites. In the west¬ 
ern beats, on the [Tom] Bigbee river, the notice was deficient, 

l “The constitutional convention, which was required by the Reconstruction Acts, 
assembled in Montgomery on November 5, 1867. 
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and only a portion were registered [.] One of the board will 
endeavor to return to that section and give opportunities for 
completing it. The roads are extremely bad, and mail facilities 
utterly lacking. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, 

Your obt Servt 
Sami S. Gardner 
Sub Asst Commissioner 
Supervisor of Registration 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Harold W. Stanley, Senate vs. Governor, Alabama 1971: Ref¬ 
erents for Opposition in a One-Party Legislature. (Uni¬ 
versity, Alabama: The University of Alabama Press, 1975. 
Pp. 112. $6.00). 

Harold Stanley has done a service in his book, Senate vs. 
Governor, Alabama 1971: Referents for Opposition in a One- 
Party Legislature. While this slim volume is directed to stu¬ 
dents of Alabama politics and American legislatures, it is likely 
to attract an audience broader than professional scholars. In¬ 
terested members of the public concerned about politics and 
public affairs will find this an insightful and readable account 
of one session of the Alabama Senate. 

The central question which provides focus for the entire 
study concerns the sources of cues which guide legislative 
decision-making. Drawing from the literature of American 
legislative assemblies, Stanley notes the general strength of 
political parties as sources of cues which simplify legislators’ 
voting decisions. One-party legislatures, like Alabama’s, how¬ 
ever, represent a different case since the party referent is ab¬ 
sent. Stanley’s inquiry delineates the sources of cues, other 
than party, which were operative in the 1971 Alabama Senate. 
Five cues are invistigated: constituency, governor, faction, 
committee, and lobbyists. 

The methodology for the study is based upon survey re¬ 
search. Ultimately, twenty-seven of the thirty-five members 
of the Alabama upper house were interviewed using an open- 
ended survey instrument. These were augmented with inter¬ 
views of lobbyists, former legislators, state officials, and press 
reporters. Given problems of coding responses derived from a 
survey of this type, the subsequent analysis is not quantitative. 
Instead the analysis of legislative cues is interspersed with ap¬ 
propriate responses from the interview protocols. This style 
of scholarship is reminiscent of the work of Barber, whom 
Stanley credits for assistance on the interview schedule. 

The main findings underscore the influence of cues emanat¬ 
ing from gubernatorial and lobbyists sources. Complementing 
the strength of these cues upon legislative decision-making is 
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a corresponding weakness of cues originating from constituents, 
committee, and faction. To be sure, Stanley notes the waxing 
and waning of factionalism in the 1971 Alabama Senate. How¬ 
ever, the short-lived ad hoc faction apparently lacked sufficient 
resources to overcome the formidable position of Governor Wal¬ 
lace vis-a-vis the legislature. 

Stanley is probably right that “the strong executive/weak 
legislative system, once initiated, seems prone to perpetuate it¬ 
self.” Certainly the legal and customary authority of the Ala¬ 
bama chief executive over the legislature — as evidenced by 
the lower house electing the Governor’s choice for Speaker who 
subsequently determines committee assignments and chairman¬ 
ships — provides little opportunity for the legislature or its 
committees to exert independent influence over members’ be¬ 
havior. In Stanley’s judgment, considerable change will be re¬ 
quired from within the legislature itself if the dependence of 
legislators upon executive and lobbyists is to be reduced. 


Stanley has done a careful and competent job of investigat¬ 
ing the theoretically interesting case afforded by the 1971 
Alabama Senate. He is aware that his analysis treats in isola¬ 
tion the referents of legislative decision-making, and acknowl¬ 
edges that a dynamic, multiple-influence focus which would 
reveal the interplay of all legislative cues would have been more 

desirable. 


Stephen Staub 
University of Alabama 


Paul E. Fuller, Laura Clay and the Woman’s Rights Movement. 

(Lexington, Kentucky: The University Press of Kentucky, 

1975. Pp. ix, 216. $12.50). 

“Poor things! many of them do not realize their subject 
position in life, and the majority hug their chains and love the 
noise of their clanking.” So wrote one disillusioned suffragist 
to a sister suffragist — the year was 1906. 

Paul E. Fuller, professor of history at Wesleyan College, 
has written a sympathetic and well-researched biography o 
Laura Clay, one of the early and more important suffragists 
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who was not only active in her home state of Kentucky but 
who was also a moving force on the national scene. 

Laura Clay was born in 1849, the result of the union be¬ 
tween celebrated Cassius Marcellus Clay of Kentucky, wealthy 
landowner, abolitionist, U.S. Minister to Russia — and Mary 
Jane Warfield, a remarkable woman who had ability, spunk, 
and a mind of her own, at a time when most women were legally 
and psychologically non-persons.- 

Clay grew up in a comfortable plantation household near 
Richmond, Kentucky, together with brothers and sisters, a 
strong mother, and a zero father, qualitatively and quantitatively 
speaking. It seems he contributed very little, if anything, to 
her life. His arrogant attitude and actions, his insensitivity to 
their needs and wants, may well have been the force that 
catapulted his wife and three daughters into the woman’s rights 
movement. He sued for and was granted a divorce from Mary 
Jane in 1878. 

Daughter Laura possessed a strong, pleasant face, a short 
neck, black hair, beautiful eyes, and was regarded as a genial 
person all round. In her later photographs she resembles a 
cross between Queen Victoria and that late, great character 
actress of the movies, Jane Darwell. Described as intelligent, 
well-educated, a bit socially shy, Laura Clay gingerly stepped 
into the feminist movement in Kentucky in 1881. Ideas which 
had taken a long time to mature finally came home to roost, 
and they prodded her into action. She gained momentum and 
force in time, after several false starts, and, much like a Sher¬ 
man tank, she moved across the feminist scene for the next three 

decades. 

Clay was neither stylish nor flamboyant nor clever; rather 
she was comfortable and constant, as she quietly, patiently, per¬ 
sistently organized women and talked to women’s groups and 
legislators in Kentucky, the South, the West, and the East. 

Professor Fuller does not spare us all of the meetings and 
more meetings, the organizing, the pleading, the often boring 
yet necessary work, the details of which were, are, and ever 
shall be the building blocks for the working for justice and 
social change within the existing framework of law. 
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Particularly interesting are the accounts of the inner work¬ 
ings of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
(NAWSA) and the inter-play of the personalities of the leaders, 
their human foibles, the squabbles which were suppressed so 
that the press and outsiders would not distort them nor play 
them up in a derogatory manner, all of which would reflect nega¬ 
tively on the organization and the movement. 

Also interesting, and Professor Fuller brings this out quite 
clearly, is the part played by the Woman’s Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union (WCTU) in the woman’s movement. Here was a 
highly organized and effective instrument for improving social 
conditions, an instrument with which the suffragists allied 
themselves, a sort of rocket booster which undoubtedly shot the 
women suffragists years ahead in achieving their goals. 

Laura Clay accomplished much. She was of course an im¬ 
portant figure in gaining the vote for women. She was also 
instrumental in bringing about much-needed and long-overdue 
legislation for women in her state — legislation dealing with 
equity in property rights between husband and wife and co¬ 
guardianship of children. 

She had been a life-long Episcopalian, and, as such, she 
worked as early as 1911 to get canon law changed to allow 
women the right to serve on vestries and to be elected to the 
church governing body, the Diocesan Council. The Lexington 
diocese granted women these rights in 1920. Another church- 
related project she undertook was the obtaining of educational 
opportunities for women at the University of the South, at 
Sewanee. In 1920, Sewanee did admit women, — to the sum¬ 
mer session. And finally, in 1969, women were admitted to 

the regular session. 

Flo Kennedy, present-day black militant feminist extra¬ 
ordinaire and lawyer, observed recently that Southern feminists 
are like cup-cakes with knives inside them. Perhaps this is 
true in some Southern feminists of today as well as those of 
long ago (and who can deny that some were and are indeed 
justified in carrying the knives buried in the. sweet cake!). 
Laura Clay was perhaps more of a hearty nourishing pudding 
on the outside — and on the inside was a network of strong 
steel girders, girders of integrity, fairness, forgiveness, and 
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love for herself and for her fellow human beings. I think these 
are the qualities Professor Fuller brings out most clearly in 
Clay’s biography. And if Clay is not the keystone in the arch 
of the long-fought woman’s rights movement, she is assuredly 
one of the strong foundation stones. For her and her kind 
modern women are extremely grateful. 

Miriam C. Jones 
Alabama Department of 
Archives and History 


J. 0. Breeden, Joseph Jones, M.D., Scientist of the Old South. 

(Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1971. Pp. IX, 

293. $13.25). 

This is the first volume of the continuing work by Dr. 
Breeden on Joseph Jones’, M.D., life and scientific attainment. 
It deals with Dr. Jones’ life and scientific investigations prior 
to 1865. When compared to their northern counterparts one 
cannot but be aware of the fact that scientific progress had 
lagged in the Old South. There was, however, some progress in 
this field. Unfortunately, this has not been adequately docu¬ 
mented. Certainly a few, such as Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
William Barton Rogers, John Bachman, Josiah Nott, and Joseph 
LeConte were nationally and often internationally known scien¬ 
tific investigators. Therefore, Dr. Breeden’s exhaustive study 
of a scientist of Dr. Jones’ ability is timely. 

In his excellent biography Dr. Breeden traces Jones’ early 
life and education. He came from an educated, intelligent fam¬ 
ily with adequate financial backing. His father was the Rev¬ 
erend Charles Colcock Jones whose family letters were published 
by Charles Manson Myers, Children of Pride . Dr. Jones was 
an accomplished clinical investigator with several published 
works by the time he had completed his M.D. degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania. His subsequent clinical investiga¬ 
tive work in Georgia and later in the Confederate Army make 
interesting reading, although in light of our present day knowl¬ 
edge of medicine, it is difficult for one adequately to appreciate 
the circumstances under which he worked. It should e ie- 
membered that Jones’ original work came at the end o± the 
miasmic era. Pasteur and Lister’s work were yet to come, and 
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the theory of germs causing disease was only beginning to be 
suspected. 

Dr. Jones’ studies in the Confederate Army Medical Corps 
on such diseases as malaria, typhoid fever, and dysentery are 
examples of his considerable knowledge of medicine in the 
early nineteenth century and his ability to document and corre¬ 
late clinical findings. Probably his exhaustive investigations 
on hospital gangrene give the present day physician the great¬ 
est insight upon the ideas of causes of diseases that were present 
at that time and the conditions under which the Civil War 
soldier lived. They reflect sadly the tragedy that was the state 
of medical knowledge at that time. 

Jones was aware that hospital gangrene was contagious, 
and that malnutrition, filth, and overcrowding influenced the 
incidence of this dread disease. Using his low powered micro¬ 
scope, he was able to identify an organism from wounds. It 
seems to us incredible that he was not able to suspect this or¬ 
ganism, which we now know to be a streptococcus, as the cause 
of the gangrene, but we have to take into account that our 
opinion comes after the span of more than a century of remark¬ 
able medical and scientific achievement. 

His scholarly investigation of conditions at Andersonville 
prison in Georgia were relatively unknown for many years, 
although they are the best scientific study of the medical con¬ 
ditions there. A portion of this report was used in the prose¬ 
cution of Captain Henry Wirtz, commandant of the prison, who 
was later executed for the tragedy that was Andersonville. He 
adequately documented the tragically poor sanitary conditions 
under which the Union Army prisoners of w T ar lived in that 
most notorious of the prisons. His recommendations for their 
remedy were received too late for implementation, for by then 
the Confederacy was in the throes of collapse. 

His assignment for this investigation by Dr. Preston Moore, 
the Surgeon General of the Confederate Army, reflects Moore’s 
well recognized capability for his post. He recognized Jones’ 
exceptional knowledge and investigative ability. 

Jones was a loyal Southerner and an ardent Confederate, 
joining the Confederate Army first as a Private. He later re- 
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enlisted as a physician during which period he did his scientific 
investigative work. This book is interesting reading for the 
scholar of the history of medicine, as well as the historian for 
this period. Dr. Breeden’s subsequent volume is looked forward 
to with pleasure. 


Howard L. Holley, M.D. 
The Medical Center 
University of Alabama 
in Birmingham 


Norman D. Brown, Edward Stanly: Whiggery’s Tarheel “Con¬ 
queror.” Southern Historical Publications No: 18. (Uni¬ 
versity, Alabama: The University of Alabama Press, 1974. 

Pp. viii, 365. Notes, bibliography, index. $10.00). 

Two uncles of Edward Stanly were killed in separate duels. 
His father, Congressman John Stanly, was luckier: his bullet 
mortally wounded former governor Richard Dobbs Spaight. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the son too earned a 
reputation for violence in a career that included a bloodless duel 
with one congressman and fistfights with two others on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in Washington. 

Edward Stanly’s sometime violent character too easily ob¬ 
scured a career deserving of a biography such as the one writ¬ 
ten by Norman D, Brown, professor of history at the Univer¬ 
sity of Texas. It was a career spanning the most critical period 
of American history, and the subject played a considerable if 
unpopular role during the three decades that encompassed the 
unmaking and remaking of a nation. 

During those thirty years Stanly served as a state legislatoi 
(three terms, two as speaker of the House of Commons), attor¬ 
ney general (a year or so), congressman (five terms), and mili- 
tayy governor of North Carolina (ten torturous months/. In 
Congress from 1837 to 1843 and 1849 to 1853 he was so out¬ 
spoken in support of the Union that many colleagues considered 
him a “Southerner with Northern principles.” He was more 
friendly with New Englanders than with South Carolinians and 
Virginians, and even his fellow North Carolina Whig, William 
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A. Graham, considered him a liability to his party "by not be¬ 
ing zealous enough, for the right of slavery, or at least by ap¬ 
pearing too tolerant of the Abolition feeling at the North.” 

As Professor Brown demonstrates throughout his enor¬ 
mously detailed book, it was Edward Stanly’s paramount devo¬ 
tion to the Union and his corresponding disapproval of every 
disunion sentiment that animated his arguments. Slavery trou¬ 
bled his conscience, but he defended the South’s right to main¬ 
tain the institution. These doubts dimmed his perception of the 
agitators in the North and blinded him to the fears held by many 
Southerners. 

Certanily Stanly exhibited a degree of courage uncommon 
among Southerners in the explosive debates over the gag rule, 
Wilmot Proviso, and Compromise of 1850, but it was a courage 
sullied by a wicked temper, sharp tongue, and erratic behavior. 
In 1858, following the Whig defeat in North Carolina, he moved 
to California. There, though he professed to remain an "old- 
line Whig,” he allied consecutively with the Republican, Settlers 
and Miners, and Democratic parties. He was the unsuccessful 
Republican candidate for governor in 1857. 

What makes this book more than an ordinary biography is 
Professor Brown’s development of the thesis that “Reconstruc¬ 
tion in the South began soon after Fort Sumter, not after Ap¬ 
pomattox. . . .” This development lies in chapters 10 and 11 
detailing the Union occupation of much of coastal North Caro¬ 
lina, Lincoln’s appointment of Stanly as military governor of 
an area which he had previously served in Congress, and the 
trauma of his unsuccessful mission from May, 1862, to March, 
1863. The governor’s task was perhaps doomed from the be¬ 
ginning, for as a native Southerner he was viewed with suspicion 
by Northern Radicals who sought to negate Lincoln’s claim to 
presidential authority to establish reconstruction governments, 
and as a Unionist he was characterized a traitor by the Con¬ 
federates. Dejected, he submitted his resignation when he 
realized that he carried "a barren sceptre,” and he returned to 
California where he died in 1872. 

Edward Stanly: Whiggery’s Tarheel <( Conqueror ,> is not 
an easily read book; with some additions it remains essentially 
a doctoral dissertation with on© encyclopedic waterfall after 
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another. As a reference tool, however, it will serve well. Un¬ 
fortunately the volume exhibits dreary bookmanship: no like¬ 
ness of the subject appears, though at least two exist; the chap¬ 
ter headings are in the same size type as the text; and letters 
within words are often unevenly spaced. While North Caro¬ 
linians will regret the substitution of “Tarheel for Tar Hee , 
they will nevertheless be grateful for Professor Brown s re¬ 
discovery of Edward Stanly, one of those Americans who almost 
achieved admission to the history textbooks. 


H. G. Jones 

University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill 


Essays on Urban America. Edited by Margaret F Morris and 
Elliot West. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 197o. 
147 pp. Notes and bibliography.) 

This collection of essays, the ninth volume of the Walter 
Prescott Webb Memorial Lectures focuses on urton Amen ^ 
Robert F. Oaks writes of the British occupation o h 

during the winter of 1777-78; Bruce I. Ambacher outlines the 
reactions of Philadelphians to Andrew Jackson s veto of the 
Bank of the United States in 1832; Richard G. M Her looks at 
political reform in Fort Worth; and Richard C Wade^analyse 
the plight of urban blacks in relation to earlier immigran 

groups. 

In “The City Under Military Occupation: Philadelphia, 
1777-1778,” Oaks limits his study to Philadelphia, nei er ex 
amining the other American cities occupied nor drawing any 

“Ins about the nature of the *»***»£%££ 
While he uses a good number of primary ^econdaiy sou , 
Vm npvpr mentions any of Carl Bridenbaugh s many works r 

lated to the subject. Ambacher’s essay, *£ 

Jacksonian Democracy: Philadelphia Democrat 

\ht i oqo i qqa ” has many of the same shortcoming . £ * 

I sub t if philaddrhia: but what of the effect of the bank 

war on New York or Charleston? In short, much of what is 
said in these two articles is without analysis or interpretation. 

Miller’s paper, “Fort Worth and the Progressive Era: The 
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Movement for Charter Revision, 1899-1907/’ tests the Hays 
thesis that businessmen supported the city manager/commission 
plan m the early twentieth century “to rationalize city govern- 
ment ... and to win control of municipal affairs from the local 
political bosses” (page 90). To test adequately the thesis, an 
examination of municipal and political affairs in several cities 
would be necessary, yet Miller makes no attempt to see how 
other cities reacted to businessmen and reformers. In fact, in 
her introductory remarks, Constance McLaughlin Green raises— 
and answers — more questions than Miller. 


To this point the volume should be entitled “Essays in 
Local History.” The concluding essay by Wade, “Historical 
nalogies and Public Policy; The Black and Immigrant Experi¬ 
ence in Urban America,” is, as might be expected, by far the 
best. Wade chooses to examine the belief, widely held during 
the early twentieth century, that black Americans from the 

South would follow the course of the European immigrants _ 

i.e., after one or two generations the children would move from 
the ghettoes to assimilation in mainstream America. Of course, 
racial segregation patterns in most, if not all, American cities 
kept the black immigrant from following in his predecessor’s 
footsteps. Wade’s suggestion that assimilation and integration 
are the answers to commendable, but perhaps a bit simplistic. 
He does, however, point out that those whites least able to cope 
with the situation — lower or lower middle class blue collar 
workers — are usually the ones closest to the problem. 


In summary, this volume in the Webb lectures is disappoint¬ 
ing. While there is much that needs to be done in urban history, 
it is unfortunate that such shopworn topics as the first three 
were chosen. In her “Introduction,” Professor Green offers an 
apology for Oaks narrow focus, stating that a lecturer has only 
a limited amount of time available. While this is of course true, 
the speaker also has an obligation to choose a topic that can be 
handled adequately with the established time limitations. Wade’s 
essay is a good example of choosing a topic which can be dealt 
with within the parameter of time. 


Duncan R. Jamieson 
University of Alabama 
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John H. Timmis III. Thine Is The Kingdom: The Trial for 
Treason of Thomas Wentivorth, Earl of Strafford, First 
Minister to King Charles I, and Last Hope of the English 
Crown. University, Alabama : The University of Alabama 
Press, 1974. 268 pp, 

“Surely the Commons did slaughter a man they could not 
convict” (p. 225) concludes John H. Timmis III in his fine study 
Thine Is The Kingdom. Scholars of English history and law 
will welcome Timmis’ book as a valuable addition to C. V. 
Wedgwood’s Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford (New 
York, 1962). Now several of Wedgwood’s speculations about 
hitherto unknown aspects of the Strafford trial are confirmed, 
while others are corrected. Timmis also incorporates much 
new material into his study from the recently discovered Braye 
Manuscripts — “a nearly complete set of notes taken down at 
the trial by the official secretaries and stenographers of the 
House of Lords” (p. 2). He returns anew to the trial and 
studies the whole in a meticulous, chronological manner. 

An examination of the origins of the impeachment charges 
carries Timmis back to Wentworth’s early Parliamentarian days 
and Wentworth’s subsequent rise to power as a Royalist ad¬ 
ministrator and as the first Earl of Strafford (chs. 1-2) ; 
Timmis then discusses the drawing up of the impeachment 
charges by Pym (ch. 3), the day-by-day trial proceedings (chs. 
4-6), and the sudden shift of the Commons to a bill of attainder 
and Strafford’s execution (ch. 6). The Conclusion (ch. 7) fur- 
their analyzes “political reasons for his death . . . the rhetorical 
and legal history of the trial . . . the historical importance of 
the Earl of Strafford” (p. 173). Underlying the whole work 
is Timmis’ thesis that “with Strafford’s impeachment, the strug¬ 
gle between Crown and Parliament . . . reached that final 
and crucial steg which led to the Civil War . . . Strafford s 
trial was the first major battle of the English Civil War” 

(p. 1). 

Wentworth’s “apostasy” of 1628 is the most striking inci¬ 
dent narrated in Timmis’ background account of the impeach¬ 
ment charges in the first two chapters. From 1614 to 1628, 
Wentworth distinguished himself as a defender of the rights 
of the Commons against the Crown. In 1628, Wentworth was 
“known as the man ‘who hath the greatest sway in Parlia- 
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ment’ ” (p. 15). But Charles, desiring his talents, won him 
over by first creating him a baron and then appointing him 
President of the Council of the North. In 1632, Wentworth 
became Lord Deputy of Ireland, in 1639, “chief councillor” to 
Charles, and in 1640, the first Earl of Strafford. Strafford’s 
part in Charles’ religious wars with Scotland initiated Straf¬ 
ford’s downfall. Strafford’s enemies distorted his promise 
of an Irish Army to aid Charles as an attempt to extort aid 
from the English people in the war against Scotland. When 
Charles was forced to call the Long Parliament, it was the first 
business of Pym and Hampden to begin impeachment proceed¬ 
ings for treason against Strafford. Only with Strafford dead 
could the Commons control Charles. Timmis examines Pym’s 
tactics in Chapter three. Pym’s manipulation of mob force, 
his stirring up of the Irish and Scots, of the Puritans and the 
envious courtiers were part of a careful strategy that culminated 
in a single moment of brilliant timing in which Pym read his 
charges to the Lords against Strafford only moments before 
Strafford’s arrival. When Strafford arrived ready to face 
Pym, he was too late: he “found himself become a prisoner” 
(p. 50). 

On March 22, 1641, the impeachment trial began against 
Strafford. Pym’s party in the Commons led the assault. The 
Lords were the judges. On May 12, 1641, Strafford was exe¬ 
cuted. Chapters four through six deal with the complex maze 
of events during this period. Timmis’ deft narrative control 
of these chapters is noteworthy. These chapters of astute legal 
analysis constitute the marrow of the book and establish its 
importance. Timmis, though favoring Strafford, depicts both 
sides objectively. His method is to state individually each of 
the charges against Strafford in its original phrasing. Then 
with each charge Timmis presents evidence offered by the prose¬ 
cution; then he presents Strafford’s rebuttal, and finally con¬ 
cludes with closing remarks made by the prosecution. Inter¬ 
spersed throughout are Timmis’ own evaluative judgments con¬ 
cerning each side’s presentation. The prosecution took an un 
precedented approach. It maintained that all twenty-eight 
charges added up to “cumulative” or “constructive” treason, 
even if each separate charge did not constitute treason. Straf¬ 
ford saw the fallacy and constructed his entire defense around 
“English statute law.” He maintained that even if some of the 
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charges could be proved true, none of them was treason under 
defined statute law. 

The entire account is exciting. So effective was Straf¬ 
ford’s defense that Pym’s party saw itself losing t.o Strafford. 
On April 10,1641, the prosecution brought the trial to a tumultu¬ 
ous halt. The trial never resumed. Pym and his party abruptly 
shifted from a legal to a legislative attack. They forced through 
the Commons a bill of attainder declaring Strafford a traitor. 
Despite the efforts of Charles to save Strafford, the Commons 
forced the Lords and Charles to approve the bill. Pym so stirred 
the mob that it was ready to storm not only the Lords, but 
also Charles and his Queen, were not Strafford executed. 

But Strafford was no perfect man. Timmis’ final chapter 
has a wealth of evaluatory materials that presents major tacti¬ 
cal errors of Strafford and reflections on Strafford’s character 
flaws. We can conclude by citing “one overpowering weakness” 
inherent in Strafford’s trial strategy. Strafford built a “Magi- 
not Line . . . defense,” basing it solely on statute laws; hence it 
was “extremely vulnerable to flanking movements ... he failed 
to cover his defensive line with alternative strategies. . . . When 
the Commons shifted ground on him, he was caught unprepared, 
unable to retreat or manuever” (p. 186). 

Timmis’ work is accurately documented and complete with 
four appendices which enable one to evaluate the methodological 
approaches that Timmis employs in his work. The bibliographi¬ 
cal essay and bibliography are valuable for the student. 

Edward Craney Jacobs 
Louisiana Tech University 


John Craig Stewart. The Governors of Alabama. Pelican Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1975. 282 pp. $12.95. 

“The Governors Of Alabama” is not by any definition a 
scholarly work. It was not intended to be. Rather, it would 
seem that John Craig Stewart has written a book about Ala¬ 
bama governors designed to be read and enjoyed by Alabama 
people. If this was in fact Stewart’s purpose, he has served 

it well. 
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Historians, many of whom suffer from a malady best de¬ 
scribed as “footnote fever,” will no doubt be aghast at the 
lack of same in Stewart’s book. But the same ommission will 
come as a pleasant surprise to the non-scholars who simply 
would like to learn more about those people who have governed 
this state, and are nothing but irritated by being repeatedly re¬ 
ferred to too-small-to-read-type at the bottom of each page. 

No doubt it was the historian in Stewart which compelled 
him to start his book on the wrong foot, or so it will surely 
seem to the average reader. Stewart uses the first 50 pages 
telling us perhaps more than the average reader really wanted 
to know about some of the early “governors” — their names 
ranging from Boisbriant to Zuniga, with a goodly number of 
others like L’Epinay, Kerlerec, Galvez, Miro, Gayoso and Calvo, 
to mention a few non-household names. 

Having done his historical duty, Stewart comes on strong 
from Winthrop Sargent, the first territorial governor, and never 
lets up until the close of the book during the third term of 
George C. Wallace. P’rom Sargent to Wallace, “The Governors 
Of Alabama” is good reading, written in a style that is intended 
to inform, not impress. 

Stewart has accumulated a wealth of biographical data on 
all of the governors; the book is replete with interesting anec¬ 
dotes ; issues which were paramount in the campaigns and ad¬ 
ministrations. Perhaps most interesting to the lay reader are 
the oft-times critical, some-times amusing assessments made 
by Stewart of the governors and their administrations. 

Of the modern day (20th Century) governors, Stewart was 
high in his praise of Comer, O’Neal, Kilby, Dixon. Of the in¬ 
cumbent governor, George C. Wallace, Stewart appropriately de¬ 
voted a great deal of space. While at times he was stoutly criti¬ 
cal of Wallace (he called the stand-in-the-door at the University 
“inordinately silly”), he later portrayed the three-time governor 
as a man of “courage, integrity, determination, compassion and 
a common bond of spirit with the multitude.” 

In summary, “The Goverors Of Alabama” serves a most 
worthwhile purpose. It will be a valuable addition to the book 
shelf of the person who is interested in Alabama, her history, 
her politics and her governors. 

Robert B. Ingram 
Montgomery, Alabama 




